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The Literary Week. 


WueEn comparatively new books are issued at sixpence 
it is clear that the revolution in the bock trade has begun. 
Two of the successes of last year are about to be published 
at that price—Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Forest Lovers and 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum. The 
publisher who first issues a new book by a popular author 
at a shilling, or even two shillings, will reap the reward of 
his enterprise. 





A company has been formed, with a capital of a million 
sterling, to acquire the publications of Sir William Ingram, 
including the Jilustrated London News, the Sketch, and the 
Penny Illustrated Paper. Sir William Ingram will be the 
chairman of the company, but it is not correct that the 
company will be known by his name. It will be called 
‘¢The Illustrated London News, Ltd.” 


Tue Edinburgh Review deals in its January number with 
the first volume of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s American 
Revolution. This is unusually quick, for the book has 
been out only a few days. The explanation, of course, is 
that the history and the review are both published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 


THE Quarterly Review, which some months ago dealt 
summarily with the principal poets of the day, now 
examines the claims of the poetesses. The survey begins 
with Joanna Baillie, of whom good is spoken. Then come 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, and Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté. The modern school begins with Christina Rossetti, 
“ greatest of woman poets,” and these names follow: 
Augusta Webster, Harriett Hamilton King, Constance 
Naden, Adelaide Ann Procter, Mathilde Blind, Jean 
Ingelow, E. Nesbit, Madame Darmesteter, Mrs. Meynell, 
and Amy Levy. Each of the foregoing is considered by 
the Quarterly Reviewer with some degree of attention. 





OrueErs are then merely named: Mrs. Norton and Eliza 
Cook, Letitia Landon and Mrs. Pfeiffer, Katharine 
Tynan and Mrs. Radford, Lady Wilde and M. B. 
Smedley, Violet Fane, Graham R. Tomson, Mrs. Piatt, 
L. N. Little, Mrs. Margaret Woods, and Isa Blagden 
and Isa Craig-Knox. Having gone so far in enumeration, 
we wonder why the reviewer ever stopped. There are 
names here of whom we know nothing; there are names 
not here—Louisa Shore’s, for example—with real claims 


Last week we wrote of the boy-poet. This week comes 
a girl-poet, who is more advanced than he, in that a 
volume from her pen is already published : Songs of Greater 
Britain (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes). The girl-poet 
is.Miss Cicely Fox Smith. She is a Manchester resident, 
and her age is sixteen. Her subject is patriotism, and her 
inspiration is largely Mr. Kipling; but she has little 
thoughts of her own, and a true ear for music. Here is a 
specimen : 
And now, when battle draweth nigh, 
*Neath modern culture's slight veneer, 
The Briton feels his beart beat bigh, 
Showing that Viking blood is here. 


And another: 
The sweep of English uplands, 
The sigh of English trees, 
The laugh of English rivers, 
Or breath of English breeze ; 
The scent of purple clover 
Off English meadows blown — 
These, these to me are dearest, 
For they are England’s own. 


Not bad for sixteen. 





Mr. Le Gaurenne’s story, The Quest of the Golden Girl, 
has been adapted by its author for the stage. It will be 
produced shortly with a musical accompaniment, after the 
manner of plays with the word “girl” in the title. 


Anotner American change of title. Mr. Canton’s 
Child's Book of Saints—which, unhappily, must have 
frightened as many purchasers as it attracted—was called 
by its ingenious American publisher W. V’.’s Golden 
Legend. 


A crrcuLaR issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
New York, states that the American Bookman has now a 
circulation of 13,500. 





More than one correspondent misread our original 
undertaking, made in November last, with regard to the 
mention of Omar Kbayyém. Our actual promise was to 
abstain from reference to him for a month: as a matter 
of fact, six weeks elapsed before his name appeared 
again in these columns. Yet Mr. Arthur Bryant writes : 

You threatened to ignore that fragrant name, 
The Lover of the Rose and gracious Vine ; 

He, pityiog, smiles and will not stoop to blame : 
Look, Sir, and blush, upon page 39, 
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Mr. Tomas Netson Paces, the author of Red Rock, a 
novel which America is now reading avidly, and which Mr. 
Heinemann has just published here, has, put-to ita very 
charming preface on the courtesies and ceremonials that 
obtained in the South 
“before. the war.” 
He writes : 


Antiquated, you say ? 
Provincial? Do you, 
young lady, observe 
-. Miss Thomasia the next 

| time she enters a room, 
| or addresses a servant ; 

and do you, young sir, 
' polished by travel and 
contact with the most 
fashionable — second - 
class — society of two 
continents, watch Gene- 
ral Legaie and Dr. Cary 
when they meet Miss 
Thomasia, or greet the 
apple - woman on the 
corner, or the waggoner on the road. What an air sud 

denly comes in with them of old courts and polished halls, 
when all gentlemen wore swords to defend their honour, 
and bowed low before all ladies. What an odour, as it 
were, of those gardens which Watteau painted, floats in as 
they enter! Do not you attempt it. You cannot do it. 
You are thinking of yourself, they of others and the 
devoirs they owe them. ‘You are republican and brought 
up to consider yourself ‘‘ as good as any, and better than 
most.” Sound doctrine for the citizen, no doubt; but it 
spoils the bow. Even you, Miss or Madam, for all your 
silks and satins, cannot do it like Miss Thomasia. You are 
imitating the duchess you saw once, perhaps, in Hyde 
Park. The duchess would have imitated Miss Thomasia. 
You are at test an imitation ; Miss Thomasia is the reality. 
Do not laugh at her or call her provincial. She belongs to 
the realm where sincerity dwells and the heart still rules— 
the realm of old-time courtesy and high breeding, and you 
are the real provincial. It is a wide realm, though; and 
some day, if Heaven be good to you, you may reach it. 
But it must be by the highway of Sincerity and Truth. 
No other road leads there. 


We reproduce Mr. Page’s portrait from the American 
Bookman. 
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MR, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 


Some interesting notes on words were made by Dr. 
Murray in his remarks on his great New English Dictionary 
at the meeting of the Philological Society last week. The 
work, by the way, has now reached “Hod.” The section 
Hy, it seems, was lost for some time and then found 
intact, but the MS. for Pa and Pe, after being missing for 
twelve years, came to light, in a seriously depleted condi- 
tion, in a stable in county Cavan. For sustained 
difficulty no letter in the alphabet equals H. Speaking 
afterwards of the origins of words, Dr. Murray said that, 
although ‘‘ hunchback’ was found in the second quarto 
of Richard ITI., no use of the word “hunch” alone can 
be found by any of his assistants earlier than 1804. Prof. 
Skeat, who spoke afterwards, made a statement which 
will not, we trust, be resented by those who attempted last 
week’s Prize Competition. “ Bishop Codrington,” he said, 
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“had told of certain savages who amused themselves on 
occasions by deliberately attempting to coin words, which 
were. accepted or rejected by their fellows.” 


ANoTHER new word. .A correspondent who has been 
reprimanded for using the word “replaced” when the 
context demanded the word “supplanted,” suggests 
“ supplaced ” as a compromise. 


New words have been exercising other people beside 
the members of the Philological Society. The ladies and 
gentlemen at Barnum’s, whom it has been customary to 
describe as freaks, met together on Sunday to decide upon 
a less objectionable term. After much consideration of 
proposals from all parts of the country, they settled upon _ 
“ Prodigies *—the suggestion of Canon Wilberforce and 
the Bearded Lady. Some of the rejected words were: 
Ambiguities, Abnormals, Anomalies, Caprices, Differen- 
tials, Dilemmas, Deviations, Erratics, Nature’s Exceptions, 
Fantasts, Inexplicables, Naturals, Oddities, Originalities, 
Pranks, Problematics, Randoms, Sports, Human Speciali- 
ties, Uniques, Unusuals, Uncertainties, Variants, Vagaries, 
Wonders, Whims, God’s Curios, and Human Marvels. 


Aproros of Human Marvels, it is told, we believe in 
Edmund Yates’s Recollections, that Mr. Herman Merivale, 
the dramatist, once found himself mentioned in a Swiss 
Visitors’ List as ‘‘ Human Marvel and family.” 


Tue danger of making jokes is no less pressing to-day 
than it was ages ago. One is still wise in erecting a 
number of sign-posts. We are incited to this reflection 
by the circumstance that the New York Critic takes a 
recent parody of Mr. Bernard Shaw in this paper to be 
a genuine utterance. The parody was part of a series 
called “‘Mary Had a Little Lamb,” and some pains 
were taken to indicate that it was a parody. Yet the 
Critic says: ‘According to Mr. Shaw, ‘vegetarianism 
is the foundation of the finest intellectual dramas.’ 
He accuses Mary, of reverend memory, of having 
eaten her little lamb, and yet, so far as I kmow, 
there is nothing in history to prove this horrible accusa- 
tion. No lamb enters into the composition of Avs brain. 
Each of his plays was the inspiration of a different 
vegetable. ‘I wrote,’ he says, ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
on lentil soup, You Never Can Tell on beans’”—and so 
forth. We will be more careful next time. 





We give this week a portrait of Gyp in her study. 
Gyp, who is in real life the Comtesse de Martel, has just 
been ordered to pay 5,000 francs damages for her libel 
upon M. Trarieux in Le Journal d'un Grinchu. She has 
given notice of appeal, but we must confess, ungallant 
though it may sound, that we shall hope to see the judg- 
ment upheld, for the libel was a cruel one. Gyp has 
little need to touch politics; her subjects lie elsewhere, 
and no one can deal with them more wittily. If this little 
lesson sickens her of public affairs, we shall all profit, 
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GYP. 
From a Photograph by Dornach et Cie., Paris. 


Mr. Swinsurne’s contribution to the Star’s Birthday 
Number—a most interesting compilation—took the form 
of a prologue to Cyril Tourneur’s “‘ Revenger’s Tragedy.” 
The Chronicle, in commenting thereon, made an amusing 
mistake. It conceived ‘‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy ” to be 
a forthcoming work by Mr. Swinburne himself, and 
remarked that if it kept up to the level of the prologue it 
would be “a stormy affair indeed.” The play, we may 
inform the Chronicle, is a “‘ stormy affair,” and has been so 
for three hundred years. But perhaps our contemporary’s 
remark was only another ‘‘ humour test.” 








From the week’s prefaces. Mr. George Moore, in his 
introduction to Mr. Edward Martyn’s Heather Field and 
Maeve : 

In Ibsen are combined poet, philosopher, and dramatist 
in almost the same proportions as in Shakespeare, more 
than in Racine, Goethe, or Hugo. He is deficient only 
in the romantic spectacle which Shakespeare provides in 
abundance. Shakespeare alone amid dramatists was able 
to remain a poet for his pleasure while conceding booths 
and roundabouts to his audience for theirs. But the 
psychological drama does not admit of spectacle; that is 
why it fails on the stage. The explanation is a sad one, 
for if it be true we shall never possess a popular literary 
dramaagain. The psychological drama is the only possible 
literary drama in the nineteenth century. 


Nine-tenths of an actor’s life must be given up to rubbish ; 
rubbish is the fare of the multitude, and it is the multitude 
that enables the actor to keep the roof over his head; but 
he should reserve a tenth part of his life for himself— for 
his art. All actors try to do this, for actors love their art ; 
they talk about it incessantly, and never about their 
salaries; in this respect their attitude towards their art 
compares very favourably with that of authors towards 
theirs. 

Mr. Archer’s belief was that the goal could be 
reached by encouraging, with insincere praise, all work 
that. seemed new, every play that seemed better than the 
last play; his attitude towards dramatic writing has, 
therefore, been one of benevolent insincerity. He has 
pursued this policy for twenty years, and he has only to 
hear the plays now running at the London theatres to be 
convinced that he has not ‘‘ educated”’ the public taste. 

The divorce court has always been accepted by Mr. 
Archer as the symbol of thoughtfulness. 

The little story entitled Ships that Pass in the Night is 
not lofty in conception, not very profound, but it is 
wistful and true, and it therefore holds its own by the 
side of Don Quixote, On the Eve, and L’EHducation Senti- 
mentale. 

Incidentally we may remark that Mr. Martyn dedicates 
“these two plays to George Moore, W. B. Yeats, and 
Arthur Symons.” Problem: how will they divide the 
spoil ? 
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Fro the week’s dedications. Zhe Zale of Archais, by 
“ A Gentleman of the University of Cambridge ” : 


TO 
THE WHITE MAIDS OF ENGLAND 
THIS TALE OF GREECE 

Is 

DEDICATED. 

Sonnets, by C. T. M.: 

DEDICATED 
TO 

A WOMAN 

WITHOUT A HEART. 


The first sonnet begins : 


The swell of love doth force this song from me 
As mountain billows force asunder land. 


A sonnet is not a song ; but no matter. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the Z'imes writes to explain away 
Mr. Lecky’s disparaging description of some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s facial expressions, to which reference was made in 
the Acaprmy last week. The writer, “‘ D. 8.,” says: 

I was reminded of a very interesting talk I had with Mr. 
Gladstone on this very subject—his expression. I asked 
him, rather like Red Riding Hood: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone, why 
do you sometimes look so fierce ?” 

‘I know what you refer to,” he replied, ‘‘ but you should 
remember that look of fierceness, as you call it, is greatly 
the result of age; the muscles of the face used to express 
deep attention and concentration of thought are the same 
muscles used to express the passion of anger. As one grows 
older the muscles of concentrated attention are more often 
called into play, owing to the difficulty of hearing, and the 
look you speak of becomes intensified. 

**T am quite conscious that in repose as well as in con- 
versation I wear sometimes this fierce look ; but, I repeat, 
itis only the knit brow of attention stamped on an old 
face.”’ 

Subsequently ‘‘D. 8.” asked Mr. Gladstone: ‘“ When 
young were you handsome?” “ He turned to me, a face 
illuminated by that wonderful smile of his, and said, with 
a kind of parental fondness for his past self, ‘ Well, I don’t 
think I was exactly handsome, but I had beautiful eyes.’ ” 


Town Councriiors as critics of poetry are blunt and 
sweeping. The Daily News, which is just now collecting 
comic stories of mayors, tells of a Town Council which, 
sitting in committee as the Burial Board to improve pro- 
posed inscriptions on grave-stones, considered the applica- 
tion of the friends of a deceased person to have four lines 
from Tennyson inscribed on the stone. The clerk duly 
read the following from “ Crossing the Bar” : 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ? 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
A Councillor said : ‘I object. That’s what I call doggery”; 
and the Council ruled it out. 


Wirn reference to the attack on Rasselas which was 
made by “J. P. B.” in the Acapemy last week, a corre- 
spordent reminds us of the lamented quarrel between Miss 
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Deborah Jenkyns and Captain Brown on the same subject, 
in Cranford. Captain Brown was a champion of Boz, Miss 
Jenkyns of Johnson. Captain Brown, it will be remem- 
bered, gave the company the account of the “swarry” 
which Sam Weller participated in at Bath; Miss Jenkyns 
‘read one of the conversations between Rasselas and 
Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice; and when she 
had ended, she said: ‘I imagine I am now justified in my 
preference of Dr. Johnson as a writer of fiction.’ ” 


Tue first number of Messrs. Macmillan’s new magazine, 
the Schvol World, is a thoroughly workmanlike production. 
The object of the magazine is to promote the interests of 
education by publishing information and comments on the 
principles and practice of teaching in secondary schools. 
These subjects have received any amount of individual 
attention, but the need to co-ordinate endeavour, to record 
results, and to exchange observations have never been 
fully met: hence the School World. The first number, 
which lies before us in an attractive apple-green cover, 
contains some valuable articles. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts, whose scholastic attainments have 
been obscured by his success as a novelist, contributes an 
article entitled ‘“‘Wanted—A Classification.” Therein he 
throws doubt on the existence of “the average boy.” He 
is sceptical of the value of that classification of boys which 
fixes on a central type and then judges of each boy by his 
nearness or remoteness to that centre. It is more probable, 
Mr. Wells suggests, that there are several types, all 
populous, and all disinclined to merge into other types; 
and he believes that in the schools of the future the 
“ classificatory diagnosis” of boys will be improved by the 
acceptance of this proposition. Among the other contents 
we notice a paper on the “ Physical Observation of Brain 
Conditions of Boys and Girls in Schools,” by Dr. Francis 
Warner; a paper on ‘‘The Early Teaching of French,” 
by Prof. Walter Rippmann; ‘“Bimanual Training in 
Schools,” an illustrated article by Mr. Henry Bloomfield 
Bare, besides articles more immediately directed to the 
schoolroom. A good portrait of the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
the new Head Master of Harrow, is among the illustrations. 


Tnx American poet, Joaquin Miller, who has returned 
from Klondyke, is about to figure on a music-hall stage. 
We are not aware of what the nature of his “ turn” will 
be, but it will have reference to Klondyke. After all, why 
should not a literary man try the halls? Mr. Dan Leno 
has just produced ‘“‘ Hys Booke.” 


Accorpinc to the American Bookman, one of Dean 
Farrar’s novels has been dramatised by Mr. Chillingham 
Hunt, a well-known English elocutionist. The Dean has 
expressed satisfaction with the play, which is completed, 
and the next interesting event will bo the production. 


WE give this week, from the British Museum Autographs, 
a facsimile of the beginning of Tennyson’s draft of the 
dedication of the epilogue of the Idylis of the King to Her 


Majesty. The title and ascription were added by the 
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mgaot AS « Th. tp doguc tH" Sdylie 4 Me Kay * 
7 ducer, 
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BEGINNING OF THE EPILOGUE TO THE ‘‘ IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


present Lord Tennyson, who presented the MS. to the 
British Museum last year. The date of the epilogue 
was 1872. 


Mr. Brrrewu’s oration on “The Ideal University,” 
delivered at University College last summer, has now 
been printed and issued by the University College Union 
Society. We extract some points: 


Though St akespeare was not a Professor he occasionally 
said a thing worth repeating. 

An ideal Patron is perhaps a contradiction in terms. 

I stall never forget the surprise with which my father, 
who was an old pupil of Chalmers, entered a room in 
Cambridge, where a Professor of Divinity was lecturing a 
handful of candidates for Anglican Orders. It certainly 
was not an animating picture. It did not remind one of 
Abelard. There was no crowd, no feeling, and yet the 

. lecturer was Lightfoot. I remember telling my father if 
he really wanted to see high pressure at Cambridge he 
must seek admission into the parlour in the private house 
in which the famous Routh was then rattling his pupils, 
a small transfigured band of future wranglers, along the 
paths of glory. 

In looking back upon my own life at Cambridge, I 
remember with peculiar pleasure how on two or three 
occasions (unfortunately they were no more) Prof. 
Seeley did me the kindness of correcting in my presence 
effusions which I had written for his class. I was abashed, 
but it is when you are abashed that you learn. It was the 
only teaching of the kind I got at Cambridge. 

There was a private coach I used to hear of when I was 
at Cambridge who was prepared to teach anybody any- 
thing. This honest man bargained but for one thing in 
addition to his exceedingly moderate terminal charges : 


“You must give me,” so he would engagingly say, ‘‘ five 
minutes start.” 

The functions of the coach and the University are not 
the same. 

Sir Blundell Maple, who is (as you all know) our 
Professor of Philanthropy, is the only one of my colleagues 
who is unpaid, and teaches by example. 

If ever there was a theatre for academical actors, it is 
London. If ever there was a people and an age that 
needed the higher education, we are that people, and we 
live in that age. 

The oration makes good reading, but it seems to have 
missed the advantage of revision by the author. The 
punctuation occasionally leaves much to be desired. 





Mr. Brrrett—by the way—has just been elected to an 
honorary fellowship of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
entered the college in 1869, and graduated with honours 
in the law tripos in 1872. 


Mr. Austin Dosson has recently writien the following 
critical quatrain in a copy of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe: 


I wonder when America will know 

That much her greatest bard is Edgar Poe. 

I say this reminiscent and defiant 

Of Boker, Tabb, and Longfellow, and Bryant. 
It is permissible, we hope, to prefer the sentiment to the 
form. But—poor Boker! 


Mason Raverty has been for some time preparing a 
new and improved edition of his works—the Grammar, 
Dictionary, and Selections—in the Afghan language, in 
view of the order just issued by the Indian Goverriment 
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requiring all officers of native regiments to make them- 
selves proficient in the language chiefly spoken by the 
men of the corps to which they may be permanently 
posted. 








Bibliographical. 

Ove of the most interesting things about the book by Mr. 
Edward Martyn (Zhe Heather Field) which Messrs. Duck- 
worth publish to-day (Friday) is the fact that Mr. Martyn, 
on the title-page, avows himself the author of Morgante the 
Lesser, This announcement, I fear, will not convey much 
to nine people out of ten, or to ninety people out of a 
hundred; but it is notable for all that. In 1890 (that, at 
least, is the date on the title-page) there appeared in 
London a book called Morgante the Lesser ; his Notorious 
Life and Wonderful Deeds, Arranged and Narrated for the 
First Time by Sirius. This ‘‘ Sirius,” it would seem, was 
the writer on whose two plays, Zhe Heather Field and Maeve, 
Mr. George Moore has now penned an éloge. I doubt if 
Morgante the Lesser had much of a circulation ; I doubt, 
indeed, if it received much notice from the press. In truth, 
“ Sirius” himself declared that he would rather see his 
work “ neglected altogether than approached in a spirit of 
undue levity.” The critics must have decided to neglect 
it. I do not pretend to have reud all of it myself, but 
such pages as I have dipped into conveyed the flavour of 
a sort of fantastic and esoteric satire, for which anything 
like popularity was not to be expected. 

In Mr. Edmund Gosse’s contribution to the new number 
of the North-American Review—“The Literature of Action” 
—there is a. little bit of literary history which has not, 
I think, been in print before. It has reference to 
Treasure Island, which, as we all know, first appeared 
in a periodical for boys. Says Mr. Gosse: “It is a 
curious circumstance (of which I could give documentary 
proof) that it was found too romantic a tale of action for 
the boy subscribers to this silly print. If the editor could 
have broken off his contract, the end of Zreasure Island 
would never have appeared.” Of such are the vicissitudes 
of masterpieces ! 

Wrote a literary oracle the other day: ‘The lives of the 
Keiths—Marischal and his brother James, the friend of 
Frederick the Great—have yet to be written.” The Field 
Marshal, of course, has been utilised by Mr. Lowe in his 
tale of A Fallen Star; “but the day of the historian 
is at hand.” Undoubtedly a book on the two Keiths, 
adequately done, would be very interesting, for they lived 
lives both romantic and picturesque; they were ideal 
representatives of the fighting ‘Scot abroad.” Mean- 
while, we have long possessed the Autobiography of 
James Keith, which might with advantage be reprinted. 
Good use of it was made, a year or two ago, by the author 
of a little book called Under Many Flags : Stories of Scottish 
Adventurers, in which the careers of the two Keiths were 
very agreeably outlined. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: his Life and Philo- 
sophy, of which we are shortly to have a second and 
revised edition, came out originally in 1880. Since then 
we have had the monograph on Spinoza which the late 
Principal Caird published through Blackwoods in 1888. 
Translations into English from the philosopher’s works 
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have also been pretty numerous during the past two 
decades. The impulse to the more recent vogue of 
Spinoza was given, of course, by Matthew Arnold in his 
first series of Essays in Criticism—an epoch-making: book 
in more than one respect. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who has been living at Dresden 
for some time, finding, I gather, his chief entertainment 
at the opera, has been invited to visit Russia, and will 
probably accept the invitation, going there next month. 
His Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow has been published 
in a Russian translation, and, with certain other of his 
books, has caused even the stern muscles of Count Tolstoi to 
relax—a fact to which one of the Count’s daughters testifies. 
Mr. Jerome should give us, by and by, his First Thoughts 
about Russia and its people. 

I see that Dr. R. F. Horton is to discourse of Tennyson 
in the series of books called Saintly Lives. We all know 
that the poet was a truly religious man, in the highest 
sense of the word; but I doubt if he would lie comfortably 
in his grave if he knew that he was going to be dubbed 
“saintly,” and celebrated accordingly. Perhaps he did 
pose a little as a latter-day seer or prophet, as, indeed, he 
was ; he would, however, hardly have set up for a “‘ saint” 
—he had too keen a sense of humour. 

The reproduction of our English classics proceeds apace. 
The latest substantial addition to the list will be Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, which I suppose is ripe for the distinction, 
seeing that it has not, I believe, been reprinted in its 
entirety for sixteen or seventeen years. Of Hobbes’s 
Behemoth there was an edition so recently as 1894. 

Is it the fact that all Lady Jackson’s books dealing with 
French history are to be re-issued? There are plenty of 
them. She began, in 1878, with Old Paris: its Court and tts 
Salons; then came, in 1880, The Old Régime: its Court, 
Salons, and Theatres. But the historical series proper dates 
from 1881, when Lady Jackson gave us French Court and 
Society ; the Reign of Louis XVI. and the First Empire ; 
after which we had in succession Z'he Court of the Tuileries 
Jrom the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe (1883), 
The Court of France in the Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559 
(1886), Zhe Last of the Valois (Henry III.) and The 
Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589 (1888), and, 
lastly, The First of the Bourbons (Henry IV.) (1890). 

We now have the Poems of George Meredith in two. handy 
(not, I think, very attractive) volumes. But, alas! they 
are not quite up to date, for they do not include the Odes 
in Contribution to the Song of French History, just published. 
Some readers may be glad to have a list of Mr. Meredith’s 
successive publications of verse. Here it is: Poems (1851), 
Modern Love and Poems of the English Roadside (1862), Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life (1887), 4 Reading of Earth (1888), Jump-to- 
Glory Jane (1892), and Poems: The Empty Purse, with Odes 
and Verses (1892). 

Yet another Life of Lord Clive! This time it takes the 
form of an addition to the series on ‘“ Builders of Great 
Britain.” But surely the thing has been overdone ? 
We already have biographies of Clive from the varied 
pens of C. Caraccioli, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Colonel 
Malleson, Sir J. Malcolm, and Sir C. Wilson—to say 
nothing, of course, of the famous Macaulay essay. Are 
these not enough ? THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Losing of an Empire. 


The American Revolution. Part I., 1766-1776. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. (Long- 
mans. 16s.) 


For a score of years, while Sir George Trevelyan has been 
entangled in the meshes of Unionist and Liberal politics, 
the world has delighted itself with the inimitable picture 
of a man and of an age which he painted in The Zarly 
History of Charles James Fox. That he should some day 
attempt to trace in a sequel the remainder of the career 
of that greatest of the Whigs was only to be expected, and 
in the preface to the present work the obligation is 
acknowledged. But ‘‘the insuperable difficulties in this 
ease of writing a political biography as distinguished from 
4 political history” have led him to modify his original 
design, and to throw his study of the maturer years of 
Fox into the shape of a narrative of that momentous event 
with which the career of his hero is “‘ inextricably inter- 
woven,” which in the height of his genius and fame 
‘‘ filled his mind and consumed his activities.” Truth to 
say, the book now presented to us shows in its structure 
some traces of this change of policy, The first chapter is 
entirely devoted to Fox, to a survey of his position, 
_—political, ethical, and financial—when, after a meteoric 
period, during which he figured as a very Alcibiades in 
the eyes of London, he left office, to all appearance a 
ruined man at three-and-twenty, in the year 1774. This 
-event, the sorrow which he brought upon his parents, and 
‘tthe death, in the space of a few brief months, of father, 
mother, and elder brother, worked something of what an 
extinct school of theology used to call a “conversion ” in 
the character of Charles Fox. Then followed, says his 
biographer, a “period of eager and anxious repentance ”’; 
and the lad, for he was hardly more, turned to remake his 
life in a new spirit. Henceforward, though the tenor of 
his ways suffered no immediate and obvious outward 
change, the inner spring of it became, and remained until 
his death, a serious and disinterested love of public liberty 
and public well-being. The change in temper coincided 
with a change of political associates. He “cut himself 
adrift from the reckless official crew,’”’ the Sandwiches and 
Rigbies who served as the king’s tools in the ministry of 
-dull Lord North, and cast in his lot with the disheartened 
Whigs, the Rockinghams, and other chieftains of great 
houses, whose. intentions were better than their abilities, 
and who only wanted a heaven-sent leader to play a 
patriotic part. This they were to find in Fox, and the 
battle-ground was to be the American War. The cause 
‘was Fox’s opportunity, and he seized it. 

He came to the great argument fresh and unhampered, 
his mind and his body full of elasticity and strength. 
Without misgiving, without flagging, and with small 
thought of self, he devoted an eloquence already mature, 
and an intellect daily and visibly ripening, to a cause 
which, more than anyone else, he contributed to make 
intelligible, attractive, and at length irresistible. That 
cause at its commencement found him with a broken 
career. Its triumph placed him in the position of the first 
subject, and even (considering that his principal anta- 
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gonist had been the king himself) of the first man in the 
country. 


So far Sir George Trevelyan takes you in the first chapter, 
and, doubtless, when his work is complete, Fox will take 
his proper place as hero and will dominate the story. But 
it is a little disappointing to find that after this beginning 
Fox practically passes into insignificance for the rest of 
the present instalment. There is a passage, indeed, in 
which he joins Burke in his opposition to the Tea-duty in 
1774; a passage describing his assumption of leadership 
in 1775; and a passage, somewhat prematurely introduced 
here, which sets in contrast to his adventurous youth the 
serene domestic felicities of his later days. Otherwise, 
surely to the reader’s regret, he has to stand aside while 
Sir George Trevelyan gets on the canvas the other actors 
in the great drama. 

Whatever awkwardness and disproportion this change 
of plan may have produced, it does not take long to assure 
oneself that Sir George Trevelyan’s pen has in no respect 
lost its cunning. The art of writing history, as it is 
understood by the ‘‘Oxford School” of to-day, is not to 
write it. There is a reversion to the method of the 
annalists. You string together elaborately verified ‘‘ docu- 
ments” in chronological order, and leave them to tell 
their own tale, with as little of comment or interpretation 
as may be. The method has its uses, but it is not Sir 
George Trevelyan’s. Like his illustrious uncle, he writes. 
His object is less to painfully establish facts—and, indeed, 
the facts of the American Revolution have long been 
pretty well established—than to dramatise them, to give 
life, reality and fresh colours to the men, manners ana 
events of the stirring past. For this achievement his 
wide reading, his buoyant wit, his grasp of the telling in 
portraiture, exactly fit him. We had really forgotten, 
while he has been playing his difficult part on the political 
stage, what a master of nervous, vigorous, picturesque 
English he is. Without being open to any charge of 
flashiness or superficiality, his history reads like a novel. 
The lengthy analysis of the conditions in England and 
America under which the struggle broke out, of the two 
types of civilisation which it brought into conflict, of the 
individual personalities involved, is as good as it can be. 
The writer has steeped himself alike in the Puritanism of 
eighteenth century New England and in the Epicureanism 
of eighteenth century Old England, and for his know- 
ledge of their qualities and foibles the statesmen and 
captains of both peoples might have been his colleagues 
in the cabinet or in the field. The description of the 
Whig magnates who were Fox’s material for his campaign 
may serve as an inadequate specimen of his easy style. 


There were politicians for whom the sweetest hours of 
the twenty-four began when the rattle of the coaches up 
St. James’s-street told that the House of Commons was no 
longer sitting, and ended when they were helped iato 
their beds by daylight ; in whose eyes Ranelagh surpassed 
all the gardens of Chatsworth, and the trees in the Mall 
were more excellent than the elms at Althorp or the oaks 
of Welbeck. But Rockingham and his followers loved the 
country; and there were few among them who did not 
possess plenty of it to love. Assembling for business in a 
November fog, and wrangling on until a June sun shone 
reproachfally through the windows, seemed a doubtful 
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form of happiness even to Gibbon, whose conception of 
rustic solitude did not go beyond a cottage at Hampton 
Court during the summer months. But to haunt London 
when the thorns were red and white and the syringas 
fragrant, or when the hounds were running over the 
Yorkshire pastures and the woodcocks were gathering in 
the Norfolk spinneys ; to debate amidst clamour, and vote 
in a lobby where there was hardly space to stand, with 
the hope that at some unknown point in the future he 
might draw salary for a few quarter-days—was not a 
career to the mind of a great landowner who seldom got 
as much of sport and fresh air as he could wisb, and who, 
since he had outgrown the temptations of the card-table, 
had never known what it was to spend half his income. 


Sir George Trevelyan is, perhaps, at his very best in his 
appreciations of eighteenth century society on either side 
of the Atlantic, and of the men who made it. But he is 
nearly as good when he settles down, as he does in the last 
hundred pages of the volume, to narrate the actual in- 
cidents of the war. The story covers the opening battle 
of Lexington and the first great reverse of the colonists at 
Bunker’s Hill. It tells of the assumption of the general 
command by Washington, and closes with the abandon- 
ment of Boston by the British and the triumphant occu- 
pation of the city by the American army. The reader is, 
of course, left in no doubt throughout as to the sympathies 
of the historian. For Sir George Trevelyan is frankly a 
Whig writing of one of the episodes of history to which 
Whiggism can look back with most justifiable pride. Fox 
and Burke and their associates had, indeed, both justice 
and enlightened patriotism on their side during the whole 
of the long struggle; and though in the end it was the 
logic of events, rather than the logic of argument, which 
triumphed, still their attitude is one of the legitimate 
boasts of those who inherit their traditions. And, natur- 
ally enough, Sir George Trevelyan does not spare the 
king, to whose stupidity, selfishness, and obstinacy—more 
than to any other single cause—the loss of England’s first 
colonial empire must be ascribed. The contrast between 
George the Third and Fox—the one so faulty a man and 
so enlightened and patriotic a statesman, the other so 
abounding in the personal virtues, and withal so wretched 
a ruler—is one in which the student of human nature may 
find food for reflection. Let us add in conclusion that, 
though a partisan, Sir George Trevelyan is neither a 
narrow nor an unjust one. He can appreciate the merits 
of such an opponent as Lord Dartmouth; and his affection 
for the Americans does not blind him to the doubtfully 
justifiable character of the “boycotting” to which the 
“loyalists” were in some places subjected. But his 
brilliant and sympathetic vindication of their policy as a 
whole should come as one of many peace-offerings to the 
extinction of an ancient feud. 


Waving Grass. 


WHEN tired thought flags and the life burns low, 
And wearier waxes the world of men, 

There is virtue of healing where green things grow, 
And the quiet of fields is a power, then; 

But most—to wander and watch at will 

The ripple of grass on a windy bill. 


From “ Idyls of Thought,” by F. A. Humfroy. 
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Pre-Raphaelite Gossip. 


Ruskin, Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelitism. Papers 1854 to 1862. 
Arranged and edited by William Michael Rossetti. 
With illustrations. (George Allen. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wim Rossert begins this book with a defence 
of his memoir of his brother published in 1895, the frank- 
ness of which, he says, found “not a little disfavour with 
critics in the press.” Mr. Rossetti gives undue prominence 
to a small matter. For ourselves, it has always seemed to 
us that his methods, not his intentions,. were at fault. 
That nice tact, so indispensable to the memoir-writer, was 
never his. In the present volume the quantity of editorial 
matter is very small indeed, but we feel that it might with 
advantage have been less. Many of the letters and other 
items are preceded each by its own tiny introduction ; in 
nearly every instance footnotes would have served equally 
well, and would have been less disturbing and much 
shorter. We do not like the arrangement of the matter, 
but, as no arrangement could possibly have been satis- 
factory, we need not press that point. Mr. Rossetti says 
the book is ‘‘ complete in itself.” Itisnotso. As early 
as p. 4 part of an exceedingly interesting letter of 
Dante Rossetti’s is omitted because it has appeared in the 
volume of 1895. 

Our criticisms are trifling, and we make haste to say 
that this latest contribution to the history of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement is singularly full of interest. It 
contains little padding ; there is scarcely a letter but has a 
distinct and authentic value. The principal items in it arc 
correspondence between Mr. Ruskin and Dante Rossetti 
and Miss Siddal (‘‘ Ida” was Mr. Ruskin’s pet name for 
her), extracts from the diary of Ford Madox Brown, and 
certain poems and letters by Miss Siddal. 

Although there seems to have been reason for Brown's 
dislike of the author of Modern Painters, Mr. Ruskin’s 
attitude towards Rossetti, as the leader of the great move- 
ment, was one of pure kindliness and discretion. He was 
finely frank about himself in some of his letters to Dante : 

You constantly hear a great many people saying I am 
very bad, and perhaps you have been yourself disposed 
lately to think me very good. I am neither the one nor 
the other. I am very self-indulgent, very proud, very 
obstinate, and very resentful ; on the other side I am very 
upright— nearly as just as I suppose it is possible for man 
to be in this world—exceedingly fond of making people 
happy, and devotedly reverent to all true mental or moral 
power. I never betrayed a trust—never wilfully did ap 
unkind thing—and never, in little or large matters, depre- 
ciated another that I might raise myself... . Now you 
know the best and worst of me, and you may rely upon 
it it is the truth. 

The book fully discloses Mr. Ruskin’s fondness for 
“making people happy.” He had money and he had 
critical power, and he used both lavishly to help the men 
in whom and the movement in which he believed. Early 
in the fifties he told Rossetti that Rossetti was a very 
great man, and he never swerved from his absolute faith 
in Rossetti’s art. He was always buying pictures from 
him and paying for them in advance. Of course we knew 
this before, but not in detail. We are now shown exactly 
what the P. R. B. owed to Mr. Ruskin’s courageous 
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championship of them, to his money, and—not less—to 
his common sense. He was not afraid to criticise ; some of 
his letters are amusingly pedagogic, considering the 
reverence in which he held Rossetti : 
You must take out the head and put it in as it was at 
first, or I never could look at it. 
Again : 
If you like to do another side of the Union [the Oxford 
frescoes] I will consider that as 70 guineas off my debt: 


provided there’s no absolute nonsense in it, and the trees 
are like trees, and the stones like stones. 


And he writes to Mr. William Rossetti : 


You know the fact is they’re all the least bit crazy, and 
it’s very difficult to manage them. 


Mr. Ruskin’s relations with Miss Siddal were touchingly 
beautiful. He guided her with an exquisite tact, not only 
in art, but in matters of health; and he was always 
genuinely anxious to assist her. She showed a natural 
diffidence in accepting that assistance: this is how he 
sought to overcome it : 


Perhaps I have said too much of my wish to do this for 
Rossetti’s sake. But, if you do not choose to be helped 
for his sake, consider also that the plain hard fact is that I 
think you have genius; that I don’t think there is much 
gevius in the world; and I want to keep what there is in 
it, heaven having, I suppose; enough for all its purposes. 
Utterly irrespective of Rossetti’s feelings or my own, I 
should simply do what I do, if I could, as I should try to 
save a beautiful tree from being cut down, or a bit of a 
Gothic cathedral whose strength was failing. If you 
would be so good as to consider yourself as a piece of 
wood or Gothic for a few months, I should be grateful to 
you. . 


And then the charming postscript : 


If you would send me a little signed promise—‘‘I will 
be good ”’—by Rossetti .. . 


Miss Siddal’s own letters—though, unfortunately, few 
in number—are delightful. Mr. W. M. Rossetti gives 
also some of her poems. Most of these are mediocre, but 
one —written presumably after her marriage—is remark- 
able. It is called “At Last.” Here are some of the 
stanzas : 

O mother, open the window wide 
And let the daylight in ; 

The hills grow darker to my sight, 
And thoughts begin to swim. 


And, mother dear, take my young son 
(Since I was born of thee), 

And care for all his little ways, 
And nurse him on thy knee. 


And, mother, wash my pale, pale hands, 
And then bind up my feet ; 

My body may no longer rest 
Out of its winding sheet. 


And, mother dear, break a willow wand, 
And if the sap be even, 

Then save it for my lover’s sake, 
And he’ll know my soul’s in heaven. 
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And, mother dear, when the sun has set, 
And the pale church grass waves, 

Then carry me through the dim twilight, 
And hide me among the graves. 

We will conclude with some delicious extracts from 
Ford Madox Brown’s diary. Brown seems to have had 
a most clear idea how ‘‘ unusual’? Rossetti and the whole 
environment of the P. R. B. were: 


During the winter I painted the study from Emma, 
with the head back laughing, at night in Newman-street. 
All this while Rossetti was staying at Newman-street with 

.me, keeping me up talking till 4 a.m., painting sometimes 


all night, making the whole place miserable, . . . trans- 
lating sonnets at breakfast, working very hard and doing 
nothing. 


Called on Dante Rossetti. Saw Miss Siddal, looking 
thinner and more deathlike and more beautiful and more 
ragged than ever; a real artist, a woman without parallel 
for many a long year. Gabriel, as usual, diffuse and 
inconsequent in his work. Drawing wonderful and lovely 
Guggums [‘‘ Guggums” was Miss Siddal’s pet name], each 
one a fresh charm, each one stamped with immortality, 
and his picture never advancing. 

Gabriel returned at half-past 12. Spent till half-past 3 
getting him off and going to see him begin. Evening. 
jaw chiefly. 

Talked about suicide and suicides with Rossetti. To 
bed at 5 a.m. 

This morning Gabriel not yet having done his cart [the 
reference is to a picture], and talking quite freely about 
several days yet, having been here since Ist November 
[seven weeks], and not seeming to notice any hints, . . . 
Emma [Mrs. Brown] being within a week or two of her 
confinement, and he having had his bed made on the floor 
in the parlour one week now, and not getting up till eleven 
. » .«- besides my finances being reduced to £2 12s. 6d., 
which must last till 20th January, I told him delicately he 
must go. 

We have not mentioned the letters from Browning, 
Allingham, William Bell Scott, Millais, Christina Rossetti, 
and others; nor the original prospectus of the firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co.; nor the wonderful 
epistle from Thomas Dixon, of Sunderland, a working 
cork-cutter, and surely one of the most cultured working- 
men that ever lived. Here is his appreciation of Christina 
Rossetti : 

I see now as I write this, in my mind’s eye, the quiet 
face, and hear the calm, quiet voice—so full of the spirit 
that one finds in the simple though expressive old Fathers ; 
a reflection to me of a deep lover of Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
of one who had achieved that rare and arduous task in this 
life, the realisation in actual life of the teachings of that 
beautiful book. 


The Silence of Love. 
The Silence of Love. By Edmond Holmes. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue sonnet is not a form very much beloved of contem- 
porary poets. It had its vogue a decade ago through 
the pervading influence and the great example of Rossetti, 
but it has almost vanished since then with the veering 
of the vane of fashion to new points of the compass. It 
is, therefore, something of a surprise to find Mr. Edmond 
Holmes making his bow to the critics with a sequence— 
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a half-century, as the jargon used to have it—of sonnets. 
Not that Mr. Holmes has any ambition to revive the 
traditions of Pre-Raphaelitism. On the contrary, while 
the poets of that school used almost exclusively the 
Petrarchan type of sonnet, with its carefully adjusted 
balance of rhythm in octave and sextet, Mr. Holmes 
prefers the regular evolution and long drawn-out sweet- 
ness, the triple quatrains and clinching couplet, of the 
Shakespearean variety. He handles his chosen medium 
in a manner which, if not precisely masterly, is at least 
sufficiently above the average level as to claim the atten- 
tion of all those to whom the advent of a real new poet 
would be a matter of some importance. For ourselves, 
though he has not taken our affections by storm, yet he 
has undeniably interested us, and has led us to examine 
this, his first volume, with some care, for the sake of 
discovering what promise and potency of song may be 
disclosed there. His positive qualities are, we think, two. 
In the first place, the architecture of his sonnetteering is 
extremely good. The poems are wholes, and they pro- 
gress with a sustained and dignified rhythm to an effective 
conclusion. The final couplet, summing up and enforcing, 
as the final couplet of a Shakespearean sonnet should do, 
the central idea of the preceding lines, is often very 
felicitous. This quality of large and well-knit movement 
is excellently illustrated in the following example : 


Stronger than life is death, for all things die. 
Stronger than death is life, for death is nought. 
Life—what is life? A flash that streaks the sky. 
Death—what is death? A name, a haunting thought. 
Stronger than life is death, for death subdues 

Life’s flaring torchlight with its argent rays. 
Stronger than death is life, for life renews 

Through death the firesprings of its vanished days. 
Stronger than life is love, for love’s warm breath 
Kindles and keeps aglow life’s myriad fires. 
Stronger than death is love, for love through death 
Kindles a larger life when life expires. 

Life—what is life ? Love’s foreglow in the skies. 
Death—what is death? Love dawning on our eyes. 


Secondly, Mr. Holmes’s sonnets have that which Rossetti 
himself declared to be the first essential of successful 
sonnet-writing—‘‘ fundamental brain-work.” He is pre- 
eminently a thoughtful writer. His subject is love, but 
in the treatment love-passion is throughout transmuted 
into love-philosophy. The sequence of the sonnets ex- 
presses the various phases, the ebb and flow of a love 
which, in the ordinary sense, is incomplete, being un- 
spoken, but which seems to the lover, by the vision which 
it opens into the scheme of things, to point towards 
perfection. It is, in fact, the old Platonic motive of love 
as the starting-point of the soul on its quest for knowledge 
and for God. Mr. Holmes puts the idealist’s case with 
considerable force and elevation of sentiment, and the 
voice of frailer humanity which finds utterance here and 
there lends relief and variety to what might otherwise 
have been a somewhat monotonous reiteration of the 
main theme : 

Is my love wasted? Will it never earn 

The just requital of its toil and strife ? 

I sometimes doubt if aught but love’s return 

Can feed the fountain of love’s inmost life : 
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I sometimes think the torch is burning low 

That does not kindle quick responsive fire ; 

I sometimes think the heart is beating slow 

That asks not quick fulfilment of desire. 

Vain doubts! Vain questions! When the queen of night 
Summons the seas to follow in her train, 

In silent answer to her silent might 

Sweeps round the world the tide-wave of the main : 

So when its summons comes, love does not wait 

For doubt or question, but obeys its fate. 


So much for Mr. Holmes’s merits. They are not incon- 
siderable. Idealism of thought on the one hand, simpli- 
city and dignity of statement on the other, are not 
qualities to be despised in any literature. His defect, 
and that also no inconsiderable one, is that he is too often 
lacking in poignancy, too often dull. It comes, we fear, 
of a mistaken theory. Mr. Holmes, more than any other 
living poet, more even than Mr. Watson, is a reactionary 
in the poetic diction. Revolting, we suppose, against the 
affectation and extravagance of speech, from the reproach 
of which modern verse is not altogether free, he has gone 
into the opposite extreme. He has forgotten that lan- 
guage, if it is to remain alive at all, requires constant 
refreshing, that words and phrases become dusty in time, 
and that a metaphor, like the die of a coin, leaves a less 
individual and a less vivid impression upon the mind for 
every occasion on which it has already done service. 
Here, for instance, is a piece of mintage far too charac- 
teristic of Mr. Holmes’s way of writing : 

Then in the cloudless crystal of my love, 
I saw thee radiant as the dawn of day ; 

And on thy head love’s crown was shining bright, 
Whose gems are stars, whose gold is living light. 
Doubtless this kind of language, in some far distant age, 
possessed vitality and freshness ; but doubtless it possesses 
these no longer: the hungry generations have squeezed 
them from it; it is as dry as a sucked orange. The use 
of it leaves Mr. Holmes, for all his real poetic feeling, 
mediocre. And mediocre he will remain, unless he can 
add to his interesting point of view an interesting, an 

intimate, a personal vocabulary. 


A Scientific Evangelist. 


The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


For writing the life of Henry Drummond Mr. Smith has 
many qualifications. A friend of the author from his 
early years, he has intimate sympathy not only with 
Drummond’s literary and scientific sides, but with that 
practical religious side of which the general public knows 
less. Nor is he afraid to criticise his subject, as he does 
frankly in the case of Drummond’s best-known book. He 
has intelligence, enthusiasm, cultivation; and he has 
made a very readable and attractive biography. Indeed, 
with a life so many-sided, it would have been hard to fail 
altogether in interest. At the outset we are grateful to 
him for rescuing some facts in Drummond’s ancestry 
which make a very curiously complete study in heredity. 
The various gifts of this remarkably many-sided man are 
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traced back to their several sources in the family tree. 
Strongly religious ; an eager evangelist, wielding singular 
power over masses of men, and especially over the young ; 
a man of distinguished scientific attainments; a natural 
mesmerist ; and a successful author—how did he come by 
all these gifts? Mr. Smith gives the answer. His father, 
a nurseryman at Stirling, was known for his religious 


character. He managed a Sunday-school, where his. 


power over an audience of children is described as extra- 
ordinary. Drummond’s scientific turn, on the other hand, 
came from his mother’sfamily. Her brother, Mr. James 
Blackwood, was zealous in the study of science, and 
had, it is said, the gift of inspiring young people with 
enthusiasm not only in science, but also in ‘‘some forms 
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of religious service.’ More striking still, he possessed the 
mesmeric faculty. 

But the most curious thing remains. After the hand- 
writing of Natural Iaw, Henry Drummond discovered 
some notes in the writing of his grandfather, William 
Drummond, upon resemblances between the laws of nature 
and those of the spiritual life, singularly anticipating the 
main thesis of his own book. It is a terrible proof that 
we cannot call even our thoughts our own. While Natural 
Law was running through its edition on edition, Grand- 
father Drummond must have rubbed his shadowy hands 
with pride. ‘It is my book they are making all this fuss 
about—the book I did not write. Not quite how I would 
have written it myself; but on the whole Henry has 
learned his lesson like a good lad.”’ And so all his other 
ancestors in turn use this unconscious Henry to carry out 
their own pet ideas. The moral is that it is very important 
to choose your own ancestors. 

Henry, having got himself born at Stirling, in due time 
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went to the Stirling High School; and there we get a 
glimpse of him from the pen of “‘ Ian Maclaren,” so bright 
and characteristic that we must quote it entire : 

It was in the King’s Park, more than thirty years ago, 
that I first saw Drummond, and on our first meeting he 
produced the same effect upon me that he did all his after 
life. A cricket match between two schools had been going 
on all day, and was coming to an end, and I had gone out 
to see the result, being a new arrival in Stirling, and full 
of curiosity. The two lads at the wickets were in striking 
contrast — one heavy, stockish, and determined, who 
slogged powerfully, and had scored well for his side; the 
other nimble, alert, graceful, who had a pretty, but un- 
certain, play. The slogger was forcing the running, in 
order to make up a heavy leeway, and compelled his 
partner to run once too often. ‘It’s all right, and you 
fellows are not to cry shame”—this was what he said as 
he joined his friends—*‘ Buchanan is playing A 1, and that 
hit ought to have been a four; I messed the running.” 
It was good form, of course, and what any decent lad 
would want to say, but there was an accent of gaiety and 
a certain air which was very taking. Against that group 
of clumsy, unformed, awkward Scots lads this bright, 
straight-living figure stood out in relief; and as he moved 
about the field my eyes followed him, and in my boyish 
and dull mind I had a sense that he was a type by himself, 
a visitor of some finer breed than those among whom he 
moved. By and by he mounted a friend’s pony, and 
galloped along the racecourse of the park till one only 
saw a speck of white in the sunlight, and still I watched 
in wonder and fascination—only a boy of thirteen or so, 
and dull—till he came back in time to cheer the slogger, 
who had pulled off the match with three runs to spare— 
and carried his bat. 

‘* Well played, old chap,” the pure, clear, joyous note 
rang out on the evening air; ‘‘ finest thing you’ve ever 
done,” while the strong-armed, heavy-faced slogger stood 
still and looked at him in admiration and made amends. 
‘I say, Drummond, it was my blame you were run out.” 
Drummond was his name, and someone said ‘‘ Henry.” 
So I first saw my friend. 

What impressed me that pleasant evening in the days of 
long ago I can now identify. It was the lad’s distinction, 
and inherent quality of appearance, and manner of 
character and soul, which marked him and made him 
sol tary. 

It is a description of Drummond which will stand for him 
throughout his life. All accounts speak of the tall, 
graceful figure, the radiant face, the radiant manner, the 
gentlemanly distinction which won from younger men the 
name of ‘The Prince.” But beyond this was that 
mesmeric power which he did not consciously develop till 
he was at Edinburgh University. There, in the intervals 
of lectures and reading, he began to practise hypnotism 
on his fellow-students. 

Mr. McCullock relates how a student came into his 
room one day, uvhooked his watch and handed it to Mr. 
McOullock. Drummond had been practising on him, and 
he had no recollection of the action, till Mr. McCullock 
returned the watch, saying: “This kind of thing must 
cease.” It was supposed that Drummond became 
alarmed at discovering the command he had gained 
over a class-mate when he was at a distance from him. 
At any rate, the experiments did cease. But in reality he 
never exercised such triumphant mesmeric power as when 
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he supposed himself to have abandoned it. The true 
function of such a gift is not to make people do odd things 
unconsciously, but to make them do good things con- 
sciously. Drummond’s life was one long exhibition of 
mesmerism. 

It began when he was but twenty-three, and still a 
divinity-student, with the still-remembered visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to this country. He threw himself 
eagerly into their work, accompanying them in their 
progress through the kingdom, and at once found himself 
in possession of extraordinary influence. His meetings 
were crowded; young people flocked to him for counsel, 
and poured their private confessions into his ears. 
Thenceforward mission-work became the aim of his life. 
Yet with all this he preserved his liberal interests. He 
accompanied Sir Archibald Geikie on a geological expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains. It was on his return from 
another scientific expedition to Central Africa that he 
found himself famous throughout England as the author 
of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, which had appeared 
after he left the country. Yet while the Press showered 
praises, and Society invitations on him, he simply went 
back to his mission-work. The only value of his success 
to him seems to have been the throng of letters it brought 
him from souls in trouble. The movements, missionary 
and otherwise, which he started, are too many to catalogue. 
In Edinburgh University and Oxford, in Yale and Harvard, 
he exercised his moral fascination over youth ; he carried 
his energies through Scotland, England, Wales, America, 
Australia. It is a singular spectacle ; this zealous scientist, 
famous author, popular gentleman, hearty enjoyer of life 
—fond of fishing, shooting, cricket, football, jest and 
joviality—deliberately devoting his life to the work of a 
inissionary to the young. Himself cheerful, brimming with 
health, he was confessor to innumerable souls, male and 
female, by letter or in person. His books were accidents, 
his missions were his life. If one had to seek a parallel, it 
would be Gordon; and indeed there is much resemblance. 
Drummond, too, had his private and inconspicuous Khar- 
toum. During the last two years of his short life he was 
slowly dying from an agonising disease, yet he retained his 
cheery sympathy to the last, bravely hiding his sufferings 
from the eyes of his friends. : 

It may be doubted whether his books, with all their 
merits, will hold their place when the questions of the day, 
which gave them instant appeal, have become questions of 
yesterday. His most celebrated book, Natural Law, Mr. 
Smith refuses to consider his best, alleging arguments 
against its thesis which have often much force. But it 
broke new ground, it wasstimulative, it was lucidly, if not 
altogether perspicuously, written, and it was sincere. It 
had a flash of insight, though the insight was partial; and 
the mistakes of some men are more fruitful than the cor- 
rectness of others. Yet, on the whole, perhaps Drummond 
himself was right; and his most enduring work is that of 
which the polite world thinks least—that and the example 
of a life which illustrates Crashaw’s couplet : 

A happy soul which all the way 

To heaven has a summer’s day. 
A life, none the less, which had its fiery and patient suffer- 
ing at the last. 
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Colour in Nature. 


Colour in Nature. 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


By Marion I. Newbigin. (John 


Tuts book deserves high praise, for it possesses two merits, 
one of which is too often present without the other. The 
authoress has well mastered the facts of the subject- 
matter wherewith she deals, and describes them fully and 
lucidly. She has also paid careful attention to the various, 
including the most recent, hypotheses which have been put 
forward respecting the development of colour in the 
organic world, but abstains with praiseworthy caution 
from assenting to any of them in the absence of sufficient 
evidence. 

In her volume of 325 pages, after pointing out the 
difference between colours due to the presence of pigments 
and those which result from structure, and after describing 
and classifying pigments, the authoress proceeds to describe 
the development of colour in different groups of organisms. 
Beginning with colour as met with in plants, she depicts, in 
successive chapters, the colours found in protozoa, sponges, 
and in celentera; in worms; in crustacea and echino- 
derma ; in lepidoptera ; in insects in general and in spiders ; 
in mollusca; in fishes ; in amphibians and in reptiles ; and, 
finally (in three chapters), the colours in birds and 
beasts. 

The authoress calls attention to the fact that the colours 
of organisms have relation not-only to their environ- 
ment, but also to the inner nature and physiology of the 
creatures they adorn or characterise, referring her readers 
to Mr. F. E. Beddard’s work, Animal Coloration, and to 
Mr. W. Bateson’s Materials for the Study of Variation. 
One interesting phenomenon is the use. of waste products 
to the production of colour in the lower animals. Thus 
uric acid may be stored up in the wings of Lepidoptera, and 
serve as a colouring agent, those organs, being relatively 
non - vital parts, being thus able to harbour poisonous 
substances within them without injury to the organism. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said the higher the nature of 
the animal the more completely are its waste-products 
eliminated. 

What will most interest the general reader is the ques- 
tion of the utility of colour and its consequent relation to 
Darwin’s theory of “natural selection.” He, as she well 
expresses it, ‘endeavoured to prove that the balance of 
nature is so finely adjusted that the slightest oscillation 
of one part may affect parts apparently far removed from 
it, and that the struggle for existence is so keen that all 
specific characters are, as it were, maintained at the point 
of the sword.” 

In estimating the value of any hypothesis, an admirable 
canon, which the authoress quotes, was laid down by 
Prof. Sedgwick at the third Zoological Congress (held at 
Leyden in 1896) in the following words : 


A theory to be of any value must explain the whole 
body of facts with which it deals. If it falls short of this, 
it must be held to be insufficient and inadequate; and 
when, at the same time, it is so masterful as to compel men 
to look at nature through its eyes, and to twist stubborn 
and unconformable facts into accord with its dogmss, then 
it becomes an instrum nt of mischief and deserves con- 
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demnation, if only of the mild kind implied by the term 
inadequate. 


Now the explanation of colour at present most popular 
among scientists is the explanation through “natural 
selection resulting in a multitude of cases in what is known 
as ‘mimicry.’” This explanation does not yet satisfy the 
mind of our authoress. Thus she criticises (at p. 303) 
Prof. Poulton’s contention that the buff-tip moth resembles 
a broken piece of lichen-covered stick. A friend of his 
had raised the objection that the moth resembles a piece of 
stick cut cleanly at both ends, an object which is never seen 
in nature. To this Prof. Poulton replied that the purple 
and grey colour of the sides of the moth, together with the 
pale yellow tint of the parts which support the broken 
ends, present a most perfect resemblance to wood in which 
decay has induced that peculiar texture in which the tissue 
breaks shortly and sharply, as if cut, on the application of 
slight pressure or the force of an insignificant blow. On 
this Marion Newbigin remarks: 


These statements, whatever else they do, certainly 
display a most profound faith in the efficiency of natural 
selection as a factor in evolution. The efficiency in this 
case seems almost excessive; one cannot help wondering 
whether a protective resemblance which was a little less 
laboured would not have served the purpose. 


Again, there are certain tropical American leaf-cutting 
ants which carry pieces of leaf about the size of a six- 
pence, which they hold vertically in their jaws. An 
insect, not an ant, found there resembles an ant, and has 
a thin expansion, which imitates the leaf carried by the 
ants; so that, in Prof. Poulton’s words, the insect 
“mimicked the ant, together with its leafy burden.” As to 
this, our authority remarks: ‘ Now, as it is only the 
homeward-bound ants which carry pieces of leaves, it 
seems in this case also that the protective resemblance 
is unnecessarily laborious; something less might surely 
have served.” Besides the views of Mr. Darwin and Dr. 
Wallace, those of Mr. Cunningham, Prof. Eimer, Dr. 
Simroth, and Herr Otto Wiener are also taken into 
account. The last two authors are convinced that a 
caterpillar may come to resemble its environment because 
its skin can photograph that environment by means of the 
sensitive compounds of its own tissues. As to adult 
insects, we read (p. 325) that there is indeed much 
evidence to show that in the case of butterflies the colours 
can be influenced by their surroundings. 

A criticism of a case of alleged mimicry is cited 
(pp. 318-321) which we have not space to quote, and we 
must, therefore, refer those interested in it to Marion 
Newbigin’s pages. She says about it: 


Very few cases of mimicry have been subjected to such 
authoritative criticism; and the fact that they have not 
stood the ordeal farnishes a strong presumption that a 
large number of the cases contained in the literature of 
the subject are likewise valueless (p. 321). In the view of 


the popularisers of the subject it has become the main 
object of the naturalist to invent as ingenious an explana- 
tion as possible of the way in which it (colour) is useful. 
If the naturalist’s powers of invention fail, though this 
happens but rarely, then the colour is non-significant, or, 
better still, the animal has recently changed its habitat, 
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and is no longer perfectly adapted to its environment 
(p. 306). 
After weighing and balancing the question with great 
care and moderation, the authoress comes to the following 
final conclusion : 


It must be obvious from the above discussion that there 
are great difficulties in the acceptance of natural selection 
as the most important factor in the evolution of colour, 
and that there is little doubt that its aid has been invoked 
in far too reckless a fashion. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that there is not as yet in the field a complete 
and cogent theory which is capable of dispensing with 
natural selection; whether this is due to ignorance of 
physiology or to the real importance of this factor must 

' be left to the future to decide. 


A Monarch for Romance. 


Charles XII. of Sweden. 
& Blackett. 16s.) 


Mr. Oscar Brownine is a person of such manifold and 
varied activity that one is apt, if not a King’s man, to 
forget that he lectures on history. In that cultured leisure 
which he spares from the perusal of Dante and the gentle 
intercourse of enlightened undergraduates he has pro- 
duced a small harvest of historical researches in which the 
picturesque is neatly sandwiched between accurate, prosaic 
facts. His “‘ Flight to Varennes” achieved some notability 
in this respect, and is a triumph of speculative criticism 
as applied to second-hand evidence. In dealing with 
Charles XII. of Sweden he is on surer, if not less romantic 
ground, and praise must be awarded for a lucid popular 
account of those wars and adventures which were at once 
the delight and the terror of Europe. Perhaps Mr. 
Browning hardly does his hero justice. He is so ready 
to apologise for his errors, either on the score of innate 
obstinacy or of a touch of madness, that one loses the 
charm which made Charles a mystical hero even to the 
Turks, on whom he foisted himself for three years as 
an expensive and burdensome guest. The glory of Charles’s 
successes is overcast by the detailed treatment accorded to 
his failures. One scarcely sees him at his greatest for the 
ever-present premonition of his downfall. Yet there was 
something intensely wonderful about his successes, just as 
there was about his failures. No beardless boy since 
Alexander ever took the field with such a confidence that 
victory and empire were his birthright; and Charles was 
a harder campaigner than even Alexander. He had no 
Babylon to his discredit. Tough as whipcord, trained to 
bear pain and hardship, he lived and fought as severely 
as a private soldier, and moulded his armies by sheer force 
of example. No &wede ever ran from a superior enemy 
under his generalship; and that they did so at Poltava, 
the fatal field which ruined his fortunes, was largely due 
to his being incapacitated by a wound. The story of his 
capture in Turkey (the ‘‘ Kalabalik ” or lion hunt), of his 
sojourn at Demurtasch, and his adventurous ride across 
Europe in disguise, are materials that a historian with an 
eye for the picturesque could not fail to make attractive, 
as is also the case with his death by an unknown hand at 
the siege of Frederickshald. More care might with 
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advantage have been taken in reading the proofs of the 
book, which is full of omissions and slips. In describing 
complicated operations, difficult to follow et the best, it is 
no help to read ‘‘Swede” where the word should have 
been “‘ Pole,” and vice versd. These things are blemishes 
on an otherwise respectable work. 


The Country Parson. 


George Herbert's Country Parson. Edited by H. C. Beeching. 
(Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuen George Herbert, whom it was once the fashion to 
eall “ saintly,” but who was in truth a very witty saint, 
and something of a fine gentleman as well, took up his 
living at Bemerton, he set down in writing some rules of 
pastoral conduct, in order that “ time might not insensibly 
blot them out of his memory, but that the next year might 
show him his variations from this year’s resolutions.” 
These rules, revised, one may suppose, in the light of 
actual pastoral experience, formed the substance of The 
Country Parson: his Character and Rule of Holy Life, 
published after the author’s death by Mr. Barnabas Oley, 
by many others since then, and now, lastly, by Mr. 
Beeching in an exceptionally charming and attractive 
form. Those who know Mr. Beeching’s work will not 
need to be told that his introduction and notes display not 
only a marked spiritual and literary sympathy with 
Herbert, but also a delicate humour, which plays discreetly 
round the weaknesses and limitations of Walton’s beloved 
divine. Herbert’s treatise, indeed, has much wisdom in 
it, and, as Mr. Beeching well says, is “full from end to 
end of a sweet reasonableness,” but it eannot be denied 
that it often reflects an ideal of clerical life which it is 
hard to accept nowadays, and occasionally one which it is 
open to you to suspect was never very practical. Herbert 
had been Public Orator at Cambridge, and one fears that 
his rhetoric never quite accommodated itself to the facts 
of existence in a Wiltshire village; and, unlike his editor, 
he is somewhat lacking in humour. 
Perhaps occasionally [says Mr. Beeching] he carries 
the tendency to philosophise a little far, as when he finds 
a reason in the nature of things for the parson’s keeping 
pigs and poultry. Perhaps occasionally also he elaborates 
what even to country parsons is pretty obvious, as when 
he gives three rules for ascertaining when one has had 
enough dinner. 
Again: “Perhaps, too, a country parson here and there 
will turn with interest to the chapter headed ‘The Parson’s 
Library,’ only,to read with dismay: ‘The Country Parson’s 
library is a holy life.’” Nevertheless, the book is one 
which should be on the bookshelves of every curate. 


Irish Humour. 


Trish Life and - Character. By Michael MacDonagh. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mr. Micnart MacDonacu says in his preface that he will 
be disappointed if the book is regarded simply as a collec- 
tion of droll stories. We do not wish to disappoint 
Mr. MacDonagh, but that i the way we regard it. To 
justify his title it would be :.vcessary to do far more thar 
Mr. MacDonagh has done: he has, for example, taken 
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almost no account at all of Irish tenderness, which is a 
notable quality. ‘‘Irish Wit and Humour” would have 
described this work better than its present style. But 
as a collection of good Irish stories (and some that are 
located in Ireland, but had, we suspect, other origin) Mr. 
MacDonagh’s volume is unequalled. There is hardly a 
page without a delightful Hibernicism, and many pages 
have several. Some are characteristic, and some are not ; 
but very few are- unworthy of their place. These are, as 
a rule, the new ones. 

Yet with Mr. MacDonagh’s presentation of his 
material we are often disposed to quarrel. ‘ Two 
women,” he says, “were discussing the merits of a 
certain blend of tea. ‘Oh, its shuper-excellent,’ said 
one; ‘it takes such a fine grip of the second relay of 
wather.’ There could be no better recommendation of 
tea in Ireland [adds the author], where families being 
large and money scarce, and tea a favourite drink, a 
‘second relay of wather’ in the teapot is often necessary.” 
Now this comment is absurd. Irish life and character 
are not illumined thus ; for there is hardly a family in the 
world, whether rich or poor, where the tea is not recruited 
with a second relay of water. Moreover, thestory hasfor years 
been told also of a thrifty Scotch housewife who commended 
her brand because it took such a grip of ‘the thir-r-d 
watter.” When the third relay is mentioned we at once 
get a sidelight on character, because, although a second 
relay is universal, a third relay betokens canniness and 
economy. 

In another place Mr. MacDonagh tells a short story of 
an old woman whom he found smoking. He asked how - 
long she had practised the habit. ‘Her reply was, 
‘I tuk to it as a bit of divarshion after me poor old man 
was tucked under the daisies.” This is good; but 
Mr. MacDonagh must needs spoil it with one of the most 
superfluous pieces of translation in the world. ‘ This [he 
warns us] was her way of saying that she took to the pipe 
as a comfort after the death of her husband.” Of course 
it was—what else could it have been? It is blemishes of 
this kind, together with much extraneous matter, that 
prejudices us against Mr. MacDonagh’s book as anything 
but a treasury of humorous remarks. He has not the 
comprehensive outlook or penetrating sympathy to deal 
adequately with Irish life and character. Yet, as we 
have said, he has made a very entertaining collection of 
anecdotes. 


Intentions. 
Ir our world is but a sleeping room, and life is only a dream 
—then I wish my few years should flit away in good dreams. 

Then I wish dreams of freedom and happiness like those the 
great gentlemen dream of ; then I want to see pleasant sights 
in my dream. and I do not want to dream of tears. 

And if our world is a feast, a ball, and we the invited guests, 
then I, too, wish to be seated comfortably in the hall and have 
my own good share of the banquet. 

And if our world is now a battlefield where the strong 
struggle with the weak—then, in spite of storm, and wife and 
child, I shall not stand coldly aside. 

Then I thrust myself into the fire, become a hero and battle 
like a lion for the weak; and if the bullet strike me, and I fall 
dead on the field—then I, too, can die laughing. 

From Morris Rosenfeld’s ‘‘Songs of the Ghetto.” 
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Fiction. 


Ricroft of Withens. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin 6s.) 


In this novel Mr. Sutcliffe once more gives us one of his 
pictures of the strong, lusty, hard-living men of the York- 
shire moors; and as he has gone back to 1745 for a plot, 
their savage vices and virtues gain in naturalness from 
their setting in a ruder age. He has also invented a 
capital story, so that the book may be heartily recommended 
to those who love drinking and fighting scenes and the 
play of those elementary passions, love and revenge. Also, 
our author has an eye for character, and his stage is ever 
crowded with energetic and individualised personages. 

But the book would have been vastly improved—at least, 
from the more fastidious point of view—if he had taken a 
little more pains to make it credible. Its central fact is 
that a body of disciplined and trained gentlemen robbers 
took possession of a dark and almost impregnable dale near 
Skipton and held it for over seventy years, murdering men, 
outraging women, and living by robbery. Andif this were 
true of the Yorkshire of the eighteenth century, still the 
Carlesses are so like the Doons, Kit is so like Jan and 
Jessie like Lorna, that artistically the whole is condemned. 

On a minor point we should like information. 
‘* Master,” as a territorial title, has been a favourite with 
novelists since ever the Master of Ballantrae appeared— 
perhaps ever since Scott invented the Master of Ravens- 
wood—but is there any authority for applying it to a York- 
shire yeoman? Weare reversing the rules of rhetoric, and 
coming down from the important to the trivial, but what 
did gentlemen get drunk on in 1745? When Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
heroes give it a name it is usually rum or punch, but 
would not October or wine be a more natural beverage ? 
Fielding did not die till 1754, and a few years before that 
he issued a warning to the nation against the use of gin, 
which was then beginning to supersede ale, and the 
characters of his fiction nearly all drink beer. Punch 
belongs rather to the Dickens period. Would a land- 
lord call his place a “public” in 1745? Surely that horrid 
modernism had not yet replaced inn, tavern, hostelry. 
Further, the Silent Inn strikes us as an absurd sign-post 
for the time, or any time. 

And now may we conclude by offering Mr. Halli- 
well Sutcliffe a piece of advice? It appears to us that 
he has two essentials of a good novel-writer: a fine 
insight into character and an independent outlook. Nor 
do these exhaust his merits. He makes a most dramatic 
use of the curious superstitions of his dales-folk, and he 
has the art of narration. But two things are necessary if 
he would master the art of writing fiction. The first is, 
that he should learn to read and admire without being led 
into imitation—this book, for instance, is too flagrantly 
Lorna-Doonish and yet devoid of the Blackmore personality, 
wherein lies the inimitable charm of that masterpiece ; 
and secondly, if his ambition is high, he must take more 
pains. He knows, no doubt, the definition of genius, 
and the artistic and the slipshod cannot dwell in the same 
tent. 
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Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. 
(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 


Tuts book combines, as far as is possible, the quality of 
a long novel with the quality of short stories. For Mrs. 
Deland’s eight stories are laid in one quiet town in 
Pennsylvania, and the same characters—notably the wise, 
lovable old minister, Dr. Lavendar—are met with in them 
all, 

How many capital short stories have crossed the Atlantic 
to us from such places as Old Chester! Yet the charm and 
freshness and quaintness and humour of these new ones 
are not the less complete. Mrs. Deland brings a very tender, 
laughing sympathy (not without its humorous perversities) 
to the delineation of her out-of-the-world folk—the 
Wrights, the Days, the Barkleys, the John Smiths, the Jay 
girls, and all the other folk who constituted Old Chester. 

Not for a long while, in fact, have we read a better short 
story than the second of this series, called “Good for 
the Soul.” Here we learn how Peter Day began life when 
he was fifty years of age. Until then he had been ruled 
by his stern mother. Ruled by her he had grown rich ; 
but he knew nothing of wickedness, he had not been to a 
theatre, he had not loved—in a word, he had not lived. 
Then his mother died, and Peter slowly and painfully 
realised that he might do as he pleased. At first it pleased 
him to go on as before, to shun society, and live a narrow 
life. 

Then he awoke. Simple as a child, Peter fell in love 
with one of the ‘“ Four Sisters Montagu” who brought 
their ‘‘ Side-splitting Farce,” their leers and dances to Old 
Chester. Stricken at once by the charms of Bessie, the 
premiere danseuse, Peter left his farm and followed the 
troupe (a great pure-hearted booby) from town to town. 
The sisters laughed at him; even Bessie laughed, with a 
catch in her throat, but when Mamie said ‘‘He is an 
innocent”’ (Peter imagined they were really sisters and 
that their names were really Montagu) Bessie added 
‘* He’s good.” 

She was as inconsequent and unmoral, this little, 
flashing, suffering, pretty creature, as the sparkle on « 
rippling wave. And she was just now almost at the limit 
of her strength. The simple-hearted man who, through 
his big, steel-rimmed spectacles, looked at her every 
morning, as silent and as faithful as a dog, saw in her all 
the beauty and grace and good nature of which his harm- 
less life had been starved. He thought to himself, over 
and over, how pleasant she was. He had had little 
enough pleasantness in his forty-odd years, dear knows! 
so it was easy to recognise it when he saw it. 


How these two wedded, and were happy, is not the whole 
story. Ten years after the wedding there slowly settled 
down on Peter’s wife the shadow of her past. Ought she 
to have told Peter all? With an art and tenderness 
which we are glad to proclaim, Mrs. Deland shows us 
Bessie—now Mrs. Day—reflecting and resolving. But 
before she stabbed old Peter with her long-sheathed 
confession she would see Dr. Lavendar. How the wise 
old doctor rolled away the whole cloud is the climax of 
the story, and must not be revealed here. If pathos, 
humour, sound sense, and a happy ending can make a 
story charming, then this story is charming. 
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Notes on Novels. 


{ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Dear Irisu GIRL. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


The current is setting towards Ireland again. Not that Scot- 
land is being deserted, but we notice this week a work on Irish 
humour, a volume of Irish plays, aud here is an Irish novel. 
Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan), whois better known as a poet 
than a novelist, has written a pretty story of the love affairs of 
the charming Biddy. It is a book rich with the brogue, good- 
humoured and bright, but with its sad moments. In the end 
all is well, and Biddy marries O’Hara, and the three Miss 
Flaherties are bridesmaids. (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 


Rep Rock. By Tnomas NELSON PAGE. 


In this novel we have a series of vivid pictures of life in the 
Southern States of America in the “‘ era of reconstruction,” as 
it is called, just after the Civil War. The passing away of the 
old régime with its fine old family life, its gentility and charm, 
is sketched by Mr. Page from memory. But the North is 
neither unrepresented nor ill-treated in the story. The love 
element is strong, and everywhere is a wealth of local colour. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


THE VISION SPLENDID. 
By FLoRENCE BRIGHT AND ROBERT MACHRAY. 


The Vision Splendid is the Stage, and to Jean Murray, a 
young girl who has just lost her father, it appeals with over- 
whelming power. This novel is occupied with her adventures 
as an actress, and is a careful study of stage-life from the 
point of view of a beginner. There is this passage about 
Fleet-street and the Strand in which the Press, the Law, 
and the Stage have their centres. ‘‘The first excites and 
then gratifies public curivsity—‘ an intelligent interest in the 
affairs’ of the world, the newspapers call it, laughing in their 
sleeves the while. In the second men pick each other’s brains 
to enable them to pick other people’s pockets, and to prevent 
anyone else from doing so. ‘The third provides a house of 
refuge from the garrulity of the one and a place of escape from 
the bickerings of the other, and ministers to the amusement of 
everybody.” (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 


INFATUATION. By B. M. CRoKER. 


Mrs. Croker’s novels are usually serene and engrossing love- 
stories. This one is also like that. We notice that the hero 
meets the heroine in Basle railway station. After giving her 
some needed help and lending her three pounds, he sees her 
off, handing her bis card. Later he discovers that his blank 
and printed cards are mixed up in his pocket-book. ‘ 1’ll bet 
anything I’ve given her a blank one,” he muttered, and he 
had. Ry such small and pleasant devices Mrs. Croker holds 
her readers. (Chatto & Windus. . 6s.) 


THE ARCHDEACON. By Mrs. WALForD. 


A story of modern London society. The book is a little epic 
of match-making. All the mothers are on the look-out for 
young men; all the girls are speculating on their chances. 
Mrs. Walford can manage such a theme as this as well as 
anyone, and the book is quite entertaining. (Pearson. 6s.) 


THE DvuKeE’s SERVANTS. By SmpnEY HERBERT BURCHELL. 


A pleasant story of the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, laid partly in the country and partly in London. We 
see a good deal of theatrical life, and Shakespeare is alluded to 
as within living memory. ‘In three or four days,” says the 
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hero, an actor about to return to town and the Fortune Theatre, 
‘‘T shall hear all the sounds of London streets, its unfortunate 
apprentices, its packmen, its fruit-sellers ; and I shall smell all 
its smells, some pleasant, some less pleasant than the scent of 
sweet lavender and juniper. Bat I love them all, the shouts 
of the people, the smells of the streets; but nu sounds will echo 
so pleasantly in my ears as those of my own trumpets, and the 
noise of my own musicians in the Fortune.” (Gay & Bird. 
6s.) 


In THE TsAR’s DOMINIONS. By LE VoLEuR. 


This is a love-story laid in the Kherson ‘‘ Government” of 
Russia and in Moscow. The terrible disaster on the Khodinsky 
Plain during the present Tsar’s coronation festivities is intro- 
duced, and there are the usual explosives. (Hutchinson & 
Co. 6s.) 


LitrLte Kine RANNIE. 


A moving story of shipwreck and a baby which is saved and 
kept by a young married couple who are in constant dread of 
it being claimed. The child was claimed and the foster-parents 
died, and on “a costly monument of pure white marble, 
which would attract crowds to come and gaze on its sculptured 
beauty in the days of the future,” there were chiselled the 
words: “‘Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.” —Exodus ii. 9. (Digby & Long. 6s.) 
By R. W. CHAMBERS. 


By M. E. WINCHESTER. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. 


A glowing, mercurial story of the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Paris of those times, by the author of The King in Yellow 
and The Red Republic. Mr. Chambers knows his Paris well. 
He begins the book—which is breathless and noisy (like its 
subject)—with the flight of the Empress and ends it in March 
of 1871. There is not only revolution and battle, there is love 
and romance. Two young Americans are the joint heroes, and 
among the names we find Victorien Sardou. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. By A. W. ARNOLD. 


By a coincidence the author of this book, which is published 
at the same time as Mr. Chambers’s Ashes of Empire, asks how 
it is that so few writers seek their material in the Franco- 
Prussian War. He does so himself in two or three of these 
stories ; in the others he is ingenious or sentimental or romantic. 
A readable collection. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


FETTERED BY FATE. By G. W. MILiER. 


The first sentence of this novel runs to fourteen lines, and 
the second sentence to seventeen. The story is melodrama, 
beginning with the wrongful conviction of the hero for murder, 
and ending with a burning schooner whose powder magazine 
explodes and hurls the pirates ‘into countless heights above.” 
(Digby & Long. 6s.) 


A PRINCE FROM THE GREAT NEVER NEVER. 
By Mary F. A. TENCH. 
The Prince is Molly Despard’s lover and the Great Never 
Never is an Australian wilderness, which he enters with an 
exploring party, while Molly waits in old Ireland for him at 
Knock-na-mulla, a village so remote from the railway that 
the car which met the trains ‘‘ might almost be regarded as the 
triumph of hope over experience.”” A pleasant love-story with 
a strong vein of Irish humour. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


By O1ea ORLOFF. 
(Grant & Son. 1s.) 


ELECTRA PECTORIS. By 8. P. E. 


This ‘‘novel without a villain ” is a little farcical love-story 
which may be readin twenty minutes. (A. T. Hutchinson. 1s.) 


VANYA, 


A short story of prison life in Siberia. 
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Views. 


The Lower Beasts and Man. 


‘Wuen Banks and Solander, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, first landed on the shores of Australia, 
it might well have seemed to them that in a dream they 
had visited another planet. For they found that every 
kind of shrub and tree, and every kind of beast and bird, 
was new, and most of them strangely different from those 
previously found elsewhere. As the nature of the beasts 
there discovered became better known, it became also 
more and more evident that they formed a very distinct 
group (a distinct order), having no affinity with animals 
found elsewhere, with one exception. That one exception 
was the opossum, which had been noticed by Hernandez 
{in his history of Mexico) as long ago as 1626, while its 
anatomy was described by Tyson in 1698. It had then 
been duly noted that its hind paw was a hand like that of 
a monkey, and that the female habitually carried her 
young in a pouch. The same habit was found to be also 
the case with the Australian beasts, and so they, except 
the native dog or dingo, the bats, and a rat or two, and 
the various species of opossum inhabiting America, became 
grouped together in an order of ‘‘ pouched beasts,” or 
marsupials, By degrees it became known that these 
marsupials were generally distinguished from all other 
beasts by various peculiarities, in addition to the ‘‘ pouch.” 
‘One very special character concerned the mode of forma- 
tion of the placenta, or vascular structure, whereby the 
young of man and beasts are nourished in the womb. As 
more and more kinds of marsupial animals were dis- 
covered, they were found to differ greatly in structure 
from one another—some to resemble cats and dogs, others 
to recall to mind insect-eating beasts (such as the mole, 
the hedgehog, and the shrews); others were like flying- 
squirrels; a few to have front teeth resembling those of 
the beaver and other rodents (#.¢., rats, mice, marmots, 
&c.); while the kangaroos, by their long hind limbs and 
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powers of rapid locomotion, reminded the observer of the 
group of antelopes belonging to the hoofed beasts, or 
ungulata. These various sub-divisions of the marsupial 
order thus seemed to run parallel to the various long-before 
familiar sub-divisions of non-marsupial (or ordinary) 
beasts—namely, carnivores, insectivores, rodents, ungu- 
lates, &c. 

But besides the many marsupial animals found in 
Australia, there were two others also there found the 
structure of which was soon seen to be more exceptional 
and peculiar than that of any other kinds of beasts what- 
soever. One of these animals was the “ duck-billed platy- 
pus” or Ornithorhynchus, and the other was the ‘spiny 
ant-eater ”’ or Echidna. Their sexual organs were strangely 
different from those of all other beasts—on which account 
they have been called Monotremes—while the bones of their 
breast and shoulder resembled those of various lizards. 
Most noteworthy of all their characteristics, however, is 
the fact that, unlike all other beasts, they lay eggs, though 
the young, when hatched, are nourished by the milk of 
the mother. 

What, then, have been the genetic relations of these 
three groups of animals to each other, and what was the 
origin of the whole group of mammals? Such problems 
were, among others, recently discussed at Cambridge. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the platypus and echidna, 
let us consider the nature of the Australian marsupials. 
Were they the earlier form of mammalian life whence all 
these far more numerous non-marsupial forms have been 
evolved ? 

Such a view was put forward by some eminent men, 
among others by the late Prof. Huxley in 1880. 
According to that view, non-marsupial carnivores, insecti- 
vores, rodents, ungulates, &c., respectively sprang from 
the marsupial carnivores, insectivores, rodents, ungulates, 
&c. But this hypothesis is now generally abandoned, and 
the marsupials are deemed an integral group which at 
some period were developed from non-marsupial beasts. 
Prof. Haeckel, however, in this case, as also in the 
question as to the origin of man, showed himself, at 
Cambridge, to be a true conservative. He delared that he 
‘‘adhered to the view of the origin of non-marsupial 
mammals from marsupials.” This question is one which 
affects ourselves. Since man is a non- marsupial 
mammal, it follows that to answer it correctly determines 
whether or not he has to regard the opossum and its allies 
as among his direct ancestors. 

Now some facts favour the view, still adhered to by 
Hueckel. Among the many strange and, to us, new 
Australian forms of life, there is one which is exceedingly 
old. This very antique creature is the mud-fish ( Ceratodus) 
of Queensland, which resembles most closely an ancient 
fish the remains of which are imbedded in the triassic 
rocks, which are the lowest of the ‘‘secondary”’ series, 
though more recent than the coal measures. 

If, then, we have so ancient a fish still surviving in 
Australia, may it not be probable that the beasts which have 
their home there are also survivors from the most primitive 
kinds of beast? To this question Prof. Osborn replied, at 
Cambridge, in the negative ; and, indeed, as before said, the 
prevailing view now is that the marsupials are, as it were, 
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a lateral offshoot from the mammalian genealogical tree, 
which ascends from pre-mammalian forms direct to man. 
A discovery by Prof. Hill that in two Australian mar- 
supials (one an insectivorous one, while the other is the 
kuala or “native-bear”) the placenta differs greatly in 
structure from the rest of the order, and approaches that 
of non-marsupial beasts, breaks down one very marked 
distinction previously supposed to absolutely characterise 
the whole marsupial group of beasts. What, then, 
were the earlier forms of mammalian life—alike the 
parents of both our existing marsupial and non-marsupial 
beasts? The answer to this question may surprise some 
of the readers of the Acapemy. Among the animals which 
now inhabit the earth are some modest and inconspicuous 
kinds, which attract but little the attention of persons who 
are neither agriculturalists nor men of science. Such are the 
mole, the hedgehog, and the shrews, often called in error 
‘‘shrew-mice.” Of hedgehogs there are some twenty 
kinds distributed over Europe, Africa, Northern Asia, and 
Hindostan. Moles and mole-like creatures range through 
the Northern hemisphere, while shrews are almost all over 
the world, save in Australia and South America. 

All these animals feed on insects and other small 
creatures, and belong to the order of beasts known as 
“ insectivores.”’ But there are other kinds of insectivores 
not found in England or even Europe. Thusthe Gymmera 
—a form allied to the hedgehog, but without spines— 
comes from the Indian Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula. The same region is tenanted by some very 
elegant, squirrel-like insectivores, which are known as 
Tupaias or “‘tree-shrews.”’ In Africa there are others with 
long hind-legs, which jump as kangaroos do, and may be 
named “ jumping-shrews.” Another West African form 
has put on almost quite the form and appeerance of an 
otter (named Potomagale), while in South Africa there are 
very curious burrowing forms called ‘golden moles,” 
though they are by no means true moles. In that very 
zoologically interesting island Madagascar several species 
of spiny insectivores exist, the type of which is known as 
Centeles. Finally, in the islands of Hayti and Cuba there 
respectively exist two very peculiar long-snouted, naked- 
tailed species, which form a genus which has been termed 
Solenodon. 

It is an interesting fact that this insectivorous order of 
mammals is spread all over the world save in South 
America and Australia. In the former region they are 
replaced by many different species of opossum ; while in 
Australia their place is taken by other various small 
marsupials of different kinds. 

Now, the great interest possessed by these insectivores 
is twofold: (1) In the first place it consists in the fact that 
they bear certain noteworthy resemblances to one or other 
forms of marsupial life ; (2) they show other resemblances 
to creatures which were among the earlier forms of 
beasts the fossil remains of which science has revealed 
to us. 

All readers, no doubt, know that the rocks above the 
chalk—the tertiary series—consist of three sets, the oldest 
of which is termed eocene, Certain eocene fossils discovered 
by the late Prof. Cope were classed by him in a group 
termed Creodonta, and some of them he considered to have 
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been ancestral forms of our present insectivores. But 
below the chalk, in the rocks known as the ¢rias and the 
oolite, remains of small beasts have long been known to 
exist the nature of which is still somewhat problematical. 
At first they were thought to be marsupial, but this is 
now much doubted. 

At the recent Cambridge Congress Prof. Osborn 
declared that ‘‘there was abundant evidence that many of 
these small beasts were not marsupials but insectivores, 
fulfilling all the conditions required by the ancestry of the 
living Insectivora and the Creodonta, and, through the 
latter, of all the higher existing types of mammals, 
including man.” This view the present writer regards as 
the most probably correct one, and, according to it, the 
whole marsupial group must be regarded as a lateral off- 
shoot from the genealogical tree of mammalian life, yet. 
one coming forth above the insectivorous branch, and a 
portion above that branch, or part of the stem represented 
by the extinct Creodonta. 

The question as to the origin of the whole class of 
mammals, though much debated at Cambridge, is one 
which our limits do not allow us here to enter upon. It 
must now suffice to say that the remarkable resemblances 
which exist between the monotremes and reptiles, together 
with different mammalian characters found here and there 
in different groups of extinct reptilian forms, makes it. 
almost evident that the class Mammalia, as a whole, was 
derived by development and evolution from the class. 
Reptilia. Sr. Gzorcz Mrvarr. 








Nordau Reconsidered. 


To take up to-day Nordau’s Degeneration, which, Heaven. 
help our public! went through eight English editions, is 
to see how perfectly it represents the attitude of all 
modern commercialised society towards art. Degeneration 
is, strictly speaking, the reductio ad absurdum of the 
utilitarian theory in the life of the middle classes. All 
the ignorance, prejudice, and limitations of the average 
man in matters esthetic were deified there, and set up. 
before his delighted’ eyes as scientific truths. Nordau, in 
the name of the outraged community, proposed three 
tests for whole legions of the unhappy artists he examined— 
viz.: (a) The Test of Indecency ; (4) the Test of Obscurity ;. 
(c) the Test of Singularity; and no great artist satisfied. 
the requirements of the examining board. It was very 
difficult for them to get through, poor darlings. Thus: 
Ibsen was ‘“‘a malignant, anti-social simpleton’; Walt. 
Whitman was “a vagabond, a reprobate rake, and 
morally insane”; Tolstoi’s talent was ‘‘made up of 
morbid hyperesthesia and emotional gigantism ”’ ; Verlaine 
was ‘‘a wicked angel grown old”; Rossetti, Morris, and 
the pre-Raphaelites were “mattoids, imbeciles with the 
livery, but without the fecund originality of genius” (vide 
Lombroso’s Test, Century Mag., October, 1895); Wagner- 
was ‘“‘crazy, and not a genius,” &c.; and to prevent the 
Ibsens, Tolstois, Whitmans, Rossettis, Wagners, &c., 
ne the community’s moral health, Nordau proposed 
at 
an association composed of the people’s leaders and 
instructors, professors, authors, members of Parlianient, 
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judges, high functionaries, should have the power to 
exercise an irresistible boycott. Let the Society for 
Ethical Culture undertake to examine into the morality 
of artistic and literary productions work and 
man should be annihilated. No respectable bookseller 
would keep the condemned book; no respectable paper 
would mention it, or give the author access to its columns ; 
no respectable family would permit the branded work to be 
in their house ; ” (p. 559). 

The absurdity of Nordau’s charlatanism was, of course, 
hidden under such a cloud of pseudo scientific terminology 
that the English middle classes really did believe that 
Nordau was an authority on art; but in reality Nordau in 
all the two hundred thousand words of Degeneration 
addressed only one argument to the public—viz., These 
great artists must be mad, because they don’t believe in you. 
And to expand this argument a little one may re-state 
it thus : 

The community is forced to believe in the ideals of 
which its own life is an expression. If the artist (a) (as 
Tolstoi) holds up other ideals, (b) (as Ibsen) exhibits the 
public in an unfavourable light, (c) (as Maeterlinck, 
Rossetti, &c.) is not understood by the public, he is not in 
harmony with his environment, and is consequently an enemy 
to society and society’s ideals. 

Nordau complicated matters for the critics (and this, no 
doubt, was partly the reason that the English Press 
attached great weight to the book) by condemning as anti- 
social all the ideas and sentiments of artists which clash as 
truths with the truths of scientific men. Whereas, of 
course, the evolution of science has been too rapid to suit 
the evolution of society, and just as too rapid an intro- 
duction of material science into the life of the people has 
produced the hideous physical conditions of the factory 
towns, so the over-commercialisation of society has had 
a coarsening and hardening effect on the spiritual life of 
the middle classes. But modern art, as Morris’s, in striving 
to reach back to the more beautiful ideals of ancient 
society, is either atavistic or imbecile (vide Lombroso) ; or 
as Ibsen’s, in striving to show modern society its falsg 
ideals, is anti-social and degenerate (vide Nordau). 

Nordau’s book would not be worth reconsideration fo, 
a moment if it were not a very curious illustration of the 
extreme difficulty with which art can convey anything to 
the mind of a naturally inartistic people. Had Degenera- 
tion been a less vulgar piece of nineteenth century 
sensationalism it would not have mirrored in so faithful 
a manner a commercialised public’s attitude towards 
art; but, as it stands, the critic may reverse Nordau’s 
conclusions altogether, and, thus reversed, these con- 
clusions run : 

Modern art, where it is morbidly analytic (as Zola’s), is 
healthy in its tendencies, as revealing the evils of modern 
society to itself. 

Where modern art is mediwval and mystical (as the 
Symbolists’) the result is a necessary and healthy reaction 
from the over-development of material science and its 
pressure on the spiritual life of the people. 

Majorities in society would compel art to evolve .in 
certain arbitrary directions. 

Science finds in art a natural evolution, throwing light 
on the evolution of society, and does not seek to fetter it 
in any way. 

Epwarp GARNETT. 
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John Halifax, Gentleman. 


Mrs. Crark’s most famous novel, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
has just passed out of copyright, and Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. have signalised the fact by producing an 
edition of the book, with illustrations in colour, topo- 
graphical pictures, specially designed end- papers, an 
introduction and a bibliography. They have, indeed, 
accorded to it the honours of a classic; and, in a limited, 
temporal way, a classic it is, or was—the classic of a 
period, of a particular class, of a certain set of ideas. 
Although we are assuredly justified in calling it bad art, 
we shall do well to remember that nearly all art is only 
good or bad by comparison. If John Halifax is inferior to 
Jane Eyre (which preceded it by nine years), Jane Eyre, in 
turn, is inferior, say, to Hugénie Grandet; while, on the 
other hand, by the side of Hast Zynne—another classic of 
a class—John Halifax must be counted masterly. Art 
of a sort John Halifax decidedly possesses, for it has 
sincerity, a little imagination, and form—though the form 
is simple and naive to the verge of crudity. 

Mr. Joseph Shaylor, the writer of the somewhat indis- 
creet introduction, says, by way of an appreciation : ‘‘ From 
a critical standpoint it is probable that John Halifax, 
Gentleman, will not be classed as one of our choicest 
specimens of literature, but as a novel of the imagination 
it will continue to hold a prominent position. Its language 
is always of the purest; its style characteristic and free ; 
and is greatly to be preferred to the stilted and in- 
volved in fiction which finds so much favour in the 
present day. No one can doubt the sincerity of purpose 
with which it is written. .. .” 

The pronouncement is rather obscure, but so far as we 
can put a meaning to it, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Shaylor is mainly in the wrong. John Halifax 
will cease to hold “‘a prominent position ’’ just because it 
is lacking in imagination and in style. Its imagination is 
weak, and it has no style whatever. We have read the 
book with mild interest, undisturbed by the memory of 
youthful perusals, and not a single chapter or incident 
stands forth above the rest; nor can we find in it any 
evidence that Mrs. Craik had a perception of the beauty 
of words. All is a smooth level of mediocre and pains- 
taking accomplishment. 

But ‘sincerity of purpose’’—in this virtue it is indeed 
rich. The fine strenuousness of a profoundly religious 
temperament gives it character and gives it justification. 
In the days when John Halifax was produced, art, in the 
eyes of the great body of the nation, was less even than the 
handmaid of morals; it was the very slave and scullion. 
So much of art as suryived was not countenanced, but 
rather tolerated. It held small place in the general life. 
It was therefore austere, not joyous; in order to retain the 
right of existence it had, in some sort, to pour scorn upon 
itself, bowing its neck beneath the foot of that neo- 
Puritanism which had forgotten the uses of beauty. 
Here lies the secret of the enormous vogue of John 
Halifax, (And you may estimate its success when you 


reflect that it was the one novel lawful to be read on 
Sunday.) Written sincerely,.by a beautiful spirit which 
was in perfect accord with the spirit of the time, it 
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flattered, with all the natural adroitness of humility, the 
current ideals. While its intense earnestness was a 
strength to the strong, it contained nothing of genius or 
of originality to frighten the weak, and thus it was every- 
where accepted. As an example of the triumph of the 
commonplace, it is almost supreme. Now, of course, its 
day is over. It may still be popular, but long ago it has 
ceased to count as once it counted. , Nay, itis dead. And 
we may lay the flower of our respect upon its grave. It 
deserves that tribute. Missing all other graces, it caught 
the grace of spirituality. Had it only been warmed at 
the divine fire, it might have ranked as one of the books 
of the century. But the fates were unkind, and its destiny 
E. A. B. 


limbo. 





The Contributors’ Playground. 


Bed-Books. 


I was looking through Sir Walter Besant’s South London 
last night, and came across the lines from Chaucer about 
the Clerk of Oxenford who had 
at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye. 


And the spelling worried me. So I went to my own 
edition—Tyrwhitt’s—to check it. Then the clerk and his 
books worried me. Did he read Aristotle in bed? They 
must have been a tough-brained generation in the four- 
teenth century. Macaulay’s ideal scholar who could read 
Plato with his feet on the fender was a schoolboy to the 
Clerk of Oxenford who read the Nicomachean ethics 
between getting into bed and blowing out the candle. 

Most people, I fancy, read themselves into somnolence ; 
but we of a punier generation do not take Aristotle for a 
nightcap. It would be rather interesting to catalogue the 
contents of the bedside table of our eminent ones. What 
is the ideal bed-book? I have been experimenting for 
some years, quite unconsciously, and now there is a small 
library ready for me within a foot of my pillow, the fittest 
that have survived. A small volume of Coleridge’s Zad/e 
Talk, Clarissa, Tristram Shandy, and, usually on the top, 
Wendell Holmes’s Breakfast Table. The ideal bed-book 
must not be exciting. Once upon a time Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde kept me awake from midnight to sunrise, which is 
just what a bed-book ought not todo. It should have a 
dispersed interest, and bear being laid down when eyelids 
droop. Above all, its author should be dead. If you are 
in the way of writing yourself and read a good book wet 
from the press you are annoyed to think that you did not 
do the same thing sooner and better. In bed you should 
read some one who is beyond criticism and rivalry. The 
AcaprEmy might take a census of bed-books. 

C. R. 


A Punster’s Confessions. 


Juperine by the severity of Mr. Alden’s onslaught on the 
pun, which was quoted in the Acapemy last week, I gather 
that he himself is occasionally guilty of the play upon 
words. None is so ardent a bigot as the (temporarily) 
converted rake. A pundit who has punned it before, and 
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will probably pun it again, is suddenly convinced of the 
essential inferiority of this species of wit to certain other 
species, and then says, in his haste, that all puns are bad. 
Calmer reflection will show him that this is not so. Some 
puns are good. The pages of Hood will furnish plenty of 
examples. Others are bad, but the worst puns are some- 
times the most laughter-provoking. Mr. G. R. Sims has 
produced some excruciating specimens, as, for example, in 
‘Faust Up-to-Date ” : 

Mephistopheles : Along the Riviera dudes her praises sing. 

Valentine: Oh, did you Riviera hear such a thing ? 
which always brought down the house. 

You are not quite fair to the good old ‘“ When is a door 
not a door” example in terming it “‘ feeble.” At any rate, 
its feebleness is due to age. When it was first constructed, 
some centuries ago, and the reply possessed the essential 
characteristic of unexpectedness, it was probably funny 
enough. Now it has so much become a part of our 
common heritage that when one asks, ‘‘ Why is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury like a tin of sardines?” it is ten to 
one that the victim replies, ‘“‘ When it’s a jar.” Few 
puns will bear transplantation into cold print. Some of 
the essence evaporates before you can bottle it in black 
words on white paper, and the mot which set the table in a 
roar makes very flat reading. No punster, however, will 
willingly give up the practice of his craft at the bidding of 
Mr. Alden or anybody ‘else. It furnishes too many 
delightful moments for that. 

The luck of the punster is astounding. Here is a 
true story. A confirmed criminal of this kind was once . 
travelling in a third-class carriage on the London and 
South - Western Railway. There was only one other 
occupant of the carriage, who presently, after they had 
fallen into conversation, remarked that he had been a 
great runner in his time, and had won many prizes, but 
that for some time he had been crippled by rheumatism. 
‘*T tried lots of things, but they were no good until some- 
one advised me to take celery-tea. I took it, and after a 
few doses I could run as well as ever.” The chance of 
bringing in “ celerity ” was too good to be missed, and the 
man who could pun took it; but the joke was entirely lost 
upon the man who could run, and he went placidly on 
with his reminiscences as if nothing had happened. This, 
at the time, was a little disappointing ; yet the memory of 
it is a joy for ever. 

You spoke last week of Mr. William Watson’s general 
style at its best as ‘‘marmoreal.” If Mr. Watson were 
to take out a poetical licence, would it be for “‘ marmoreal 
bearings ”’ ? 


‘¢ Household Words.” 


I was interested in looking at Dickens’s Letters (writes 
“A. J.”) to see how many titles were suggested and 
rejected before Household Words was hit upon. This is 
the list : 

“The Forge.” 

“The Hearth.” 

‘¢The Crucible.” 

“The Anvil of the Time.” 


‘‘ Home Music.” 

“‘ Change.” 

“ Time and Tide.” 
“‘ Twopence.” 
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“Charles Dickens’s Own.” ‘“‘ English Bells.” 
‘* Seasonable Leaves.” ‘* Weekly Bells.” 

“* Evergreen Leaves.” “The Rocket.” 

** Home.” ‘* Good Humour.” | 


Some of these have been adopted since by other promoters 
of periodicals. Others, such as ‘‘ Change,” ‘‘ Twopence,” 
and “The Anvil of the Time,” never could be used. 
Household Words began in the summer of 1850 with every 
circumstance of success. In 1859 it was incorporated with 
All the Year Round, and henceforward was known by that 
title. Subsequently, however, after the novelist’s death, 
the two periodicals were separated and led independent 
lives, but in a strangely and pathetically undistinguished 
style, And now—where are they ? 








Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Gaston Paris’s delightful and sumptuous volume, 
Aventures Merveilleuses de Huon de Bordeaux et de la belle 
Esclarmonde, rendered into a new tongue in the elegant 
and scholarly prose of M. Paris, comes to us as a welcome 
Christmas surprise. The book is superbly brought out 
by the famous house of Didot, with wide decorated 
margins and handsome illustrations. The legend treats 
of Charlemagne, figure of undying interest, and of Oberon, 
the eternal enchanter. Writing of the part the little 
King of the Fairies plays in this poem, M. Paris says: 
Our trouveur has given his King of Fairyland a charm 
all bis own, whose sweet magic has conquered hearts 
far beyond the circle of listeners the old French poet had 
in his mind. Athwart the traosformations of ideas, of 
sentiments, of customs, and of literatures, the figure of the 
“little wild King,” with long golden locks, and his 
child’s visage “‘ more lovely than the midsummer sun”— 
exquisite mingling of force and grace, of power and 
kindliness, of majesty and malice—has preserved all its 
attraction ,and all its freshness. After having enchanted 
France during four centuries, it delighted Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and inspired Wieland and Weber, and is still 
capable of entrancing the curious imagination of the poet 
and the simple soul of the child. 


Huon, the hero, is none the less charming as a creation. 
He is a typical young French knight, courageous, loyal, 
and generous, not over wise, and desperately imprudent, 
whose imprudence forms the most agreeable feature of the 
legend. ‘Without it he would never have killed the giant 
Orgueilleux, or met the lovely Esclarmonde. Without it 
we should have missed that delightful seene where Oberon 
comes at his call in a mighty rage at his disobedience, and 
speedily forgives him with such pretty and simple grace. 
Huen travels the world over, east and west, in search of 
adventure with far greater celerity and ease than a modern 
Cook’s tourist, unhindered by rolling wave, enchanted 
land, or burning desert, and wherever he arrives he is 
safe to find an uncle, a cousin, or an old friend. Every 
Eastern potentate and tyrant turns out to be a forgotten 
member of his family, and neither seems in the least 
surprised. Imagine Prince Henry of Prussia discovering 
the Empress of China to be his aunt, or Prince Henry of 
Orleans greeting an esteemed lost uncle in Menelik. 
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These are the sort of surprises reserved for Huon in his 
wanderings in unknown, and, it must be added, perfectly 
unrecognisable parts. All his uncles have a most un- 
handsome trick of becoming Saracens, and of putting 
Christians to death with a ferocity unequalled by the true 
sons of the Faithful. Even French admirals play the grand 
Turk with monstrous success, and gloriously swear by 
Mahomet. The legend is a light and joyous one, done 
into modern French by M. Gaston Paris with exquisite 
grace, simplicity, and ease. 

Before leaving M. Gaston Paris, I must insert a few 
lines from his fine and manly letter to M. Sorel on the 
recent and unfortunate League, which adds a fresh shame 
upon France, already overburdened : 

Is it altogether wrong to accuse us of allowing an 
unjust preponderance to form over matter, to sentiment 
over reason ? of nourishing prejudices to which we attach 
ourselves while refusing to examine their foundation ? of 
leaning to illusions that flatter our desires, and indulging 
exaggerations or even lies that amuse our malignity or caress 
our passions ? finally, of being always ready to ‘‘ believe 
things because we wish theu to be?” I think not, and I 
believe that those tendencies, which are dangerous, and 
may become fatal in part, come from the fact that the 
scientific spirit is not sufficiently spread among us. Above 
ali would I say to youth, if I might hope to be heard, 
Love truth, wish to know it, believe in it, work, if you can,. 
to discover it ; you must know how to face it, and swear to 
yourselves never to falsify it, to attenuate or exaggerate it, 
even in an ioterest that might seem above it, because 
nothing can be higher, and the instant one betrays it. 
even in one’s innermost heart, one suffers an inward 
diminution, which, however slight it may be, is soon felt 
in the moral activity. 

Grave and noble words uttered in a grave and ignoble 
moment. Would they might reach those to whom they 
are so hopelessly delivered ! 

H. L. 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mr. Sr. Georce Lane-Fox Pirr will marry Lady Edith 
Douglas in the early spring. Some people may not at 
once identify in this new Pitt a bridegroom who has won 
distinction in more fields than one. As a pioneer in the 
department of electrical engineering Mr. St. George Lane- 
Fox is well known in the profession; and as an inves- 
tigator of psychical research he has brought a more than 
commonly acute intellect to bear on problems which by 
sensitive men can never be brusquely thrust aside. The 
Lane-Foxes are a family whose name in Yorkshire has 
been renowned hitherto rather as that of fox-hunters and 
of Britishers of the most uncompromising type, than as 
that of traffickers in spiritual things. To be good shots 
has been accounted more among them than to have 
second sight; and to ride straight to hounds an accom- 
plishment far above the possession of hypnotic powers. 
The father of the bridegroom in question took the name 
of Pitt-Rivers on inheriting the property of his grand- 
father, Lord Rivers, and this is why his son, on the eve 
of his marriage, has added the name of Pitt to his 
former surname of Lane-Fox. Iady Edith Douglas, 


the bride, is best described as the daughter of the 
Marchioness of Queensberry. 
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Tux Duke of Norfolk is going to make Arundel Castle 
the scene of certain mild festivities, for which since the 
Duchess’s death he has had no heart. The first of these 
will be a tenants’ ball on a scale of quite unusual splendour. 
The Duke’s preferences are for a quiet life; but few 
people ever put duty above preference more absolutely 
than he; and the duty of giving pleasure to other people 
as an entertainer is one of which he does not intend to 


lose sight. 


Mr. Wriystoxn Cuvurcuitt has gone to India in the 
interests of the Morning Post, a paper with which, from his 
father’s connexion with it, he must be particularly glad 
to be now steadily associated. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
it will be remembered, had the cordial support of the 
Morning Post in the days when he was something of a 
thorn in the side of his leaders. It was then the organ of 
Democratic Toryism, while the Standard stood out for the 
views associated with Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Apropos, I remember once a little incident 
that had its pretty point at the time. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, whom Disraeli, in the old days, had noticed in 
the House, and had picked out for an important governor- 
ship, followed always with intense interest the subsequent 
course of affairs in Parliament. He had a pair of horses, 
one called Lord Randolph and the other Sir Stafford. 
The names had been given with design, for the pace 
of Lord Randolph was the quicker of the two; and Sir 
John used to delight himself by constantly flicking at 
Sir Stafford to keep him up to the mark. Thus do retired 
politicians continue to play at their old business in the 
pleasant pastimes of private life. 


Tue author of Zhe Two Standards, a novel which will 
be published on Monday next, figures upon his title- 
page as “William Barry,” on his binding as “The 
author of Zhe New Antigone,” and on the paper coverlet 
that protects the binding as ‘‘Dr. W. Barry.” Even 
these three variants leave him still to be described. 
The Rev. William Barry is a doctor indeed—a Doctor of 
Divinity. Moreover, he is the priest of the Roman 
Catholic Mission of Dorchester—a small mission which 
leaves its pastor free for an immense amount of critical 
work, varied by a little that is creative. Dr. Barry was 
the author of the recent article in the Quarterly which 
dealt vigorously with the writings of Miss Marie Corelli 
and of Mr. Hall Caine. Dr. Barry, who is keenly 
interested in social problems, and can bring a very telling 
rhetoric to the treatment of them, is that rare thing in a 
good writer—a still better talker. He has somewhat the 
air of a French Abbé of the old times, and he has a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of France and 
of Germany, 


Stmr Henry Irvixe is looking forward to an early trip 
to America to complete his convalescence. 


Tue Earl of Carlisle is nearing Khartum, where lies the 
body of his son, ‘the young gallant Howard,” killed by 
mischance after the Battle of Omdurman. The pilgrimage 
is as melancholy a one as was ever made; but the Earl, 
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though well advanced in years, is a man of good health 
and of great activity. He will bring precious relics back 
to Naworth Castle; and he has with him the sketching 
pencil and the palette which he knows how to use so 
well. 


Txoven last Saturday was the seventh anniversary of 
the death of the Duke of Clarence, the memorial is still in 
the studio of Mr. Gilbert. That sculptor is content with 
nothing less than the best, and he has given to his task 
care and labour which lesser men would have shirked. At 
present Mr. Gilbert is engaged on a series of small figures 
of saints which are to be the chief accessories of the 
memorial. For their appropriate royalty as well as for 
their sanctity have these heroes and heroines been chosen, 
in such cases as those of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
Nicholas of Russia, and St. Edward the Confessor. There 
will be some sixteen such saints; and Mr. Gilbert has 
commissions for several sets of them from Royalties and 
others most intimately concerned. 


Tue Prince of Wales and Lord Rosebery were among 
those who cared enough for Vassili Verestchagin’s Napo- 
leon paintings at the Grafton Gallery to enter their names 
last Saturday as subscribers for the set of reproductions. 


Do husbands and wives bore each other if they visit 
together at country houses? The question arises when 
one reads and notes some of the announcements of house 
parties frankly published in the papers. A specimen: 


Princess Henry of Pless, the Duke of Roxburghe, the 
Countess of Warwick, the Countess of Westmorland, Earl 
Cairns, Earl Cowley, Lord Annaly, Lord Elcho, Lady 
Norreys, Lady de Trafford, Lady Mildred Denison, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keppel, Sir George and Lady Ida Sitwell, Mr. 
and Lady Angela Forbes, the Hon. Gertrude Walsh, Mr. 
Laycock, Mr. A. Coventry, Mr. G. Wood, and Mr. Weigall 
are staying with Viscount and Viscountess Raincliffe at 
Blankney Hall, Lincolnshire. 


The principle, of course, was admitted when husbands and 
wives were divided at their friends’ dinner-tables: and 
everybody now is a logician. A change, not of place only, 
but of persons, too, is said by some fashionable doctors, I 
am told, to be the essence of a holiday. Be that as it may, 
so marked a departure in social habits is worth at least a 
remark in any memoirs of the moment. 





Lorp anp Lavy Trnnyson, who lately dined at Windsor, 
were the principal guests of the Queen at the concert given 
at Osborne on Monday evening. They have the advantage 
of being the neighbours of Her Majesty in the Isle of 
Wight ; but that proximity did not, as is sometimes 
supposed, bring the late Lord and Lady Tennyson into at 
all frequent personal association with their Sovereign. 
It is nearly thirty-seven years since the Queen and her 
Poet-Laureate first met, and at Osborne. At the same 
place a year later the Poet and his wife and two sons 
lunched. Then, after an interval of three years, Lord 
Tennyson was summoned to Windsor, waited in the 
corridor to see the Queen, and, later in the day, was taken 
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by her over the mausoleum at Frogmore. In 1883 Lord 
Tennyson was again at Osborne, and ended the interview 
by saying: “‘Send for me whenever you like.” Nine 
years later he died, and he had not seen the Queen in the 
interval. ‘‘ Alas, I never saw him again!” the Queen 
exclaimed on hearing of his death. 








Things Seen. 


Tact. 


I was on my way to the Reading Room of the British 
Museum ; but the sunlight fell upon the battered memorials 
of Greece and Rome, and I turned aside. I was glad, for 
there I found that small head of Cleopatra, with the plaited 
hair and the great eyes—Cleopatra, born 69 B.c., died 
30 z.c. It was my luncheon hour, so I stayed near her 
and let the world slip by—stayed near her and the mute 
spoils that keep Egypt company. The spirit of the place 
encompassed me. Swaying to the psychic influence of the 
hour, I touched—I touched the very tablet whereon is 
written the epitaph of the Athenians who fell before the 
walls of Potideea, three-and-a-half centuries before Cleo- 
patra was born. I read the Latin words carved roughly 
on a slab of stone, proclaiming to all time: ‘ Circus full,” 
“Great shouting,” ‘‘ Doors closed.” I spelled out the 
distich (a policeman had thrown his mackintosh cape 
across it) which some ancient mourner, anticipating Sartor, 
had carved upon the tomb of his dead: ‘Who can 
tell from a bare skeleton whether the person had been a 
Hylas or a Thersites?” I raised my eyes to the stern 
lineaments of dead immortals, and to that majestic figure, 
titled simply ‘‘ Roman Poet,” whose face—sad, wise, lined, 
—gazed over the heads of the heroes and the tales of their 
deeds. There my eyes stayed. I put Potidwa aside. I 
forgot Cleopatra. This Unknown fascinated me. “ His 
name—his name?” I murmured. “His history—what 
was it?” I walked towards the attendant—the attendant 
whose daily work kept him among these immortals— 
happy lot! He did not raise his eyes as I approached. 
I leaned over him. ‘‘Who——” I began; then I stopped, 
blushing to think that I had been on the verge of inter- 
rupting him—for he was deep in Harmsworth’s Magazine. 


Sight. 


THERE were only three of us left in the waiting-room of 
the great oculist, and my companions, two elderly people, 
evidently husband and wife, were nervous to a degree 
that argued almost unbearable suspense. The presence 
of a stranger, which in ordinary circumstances would have 
proved an insurmountable restraint, became as nought. 
He held her hand in one of his, from time to time placing 
his other upon it with a caressing touch. 

The lady, pale and anxious-eyed, had thrown back her 
veil and untied her bonnet-strings, as though the atmo- 
sphere in that grave, comfortable room stifled her. At 
every sound she started and looked towards the door: “I 
almost wish I had gone in with her, she murmured, “ but 
I couldn’t bear it.” 
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The man made no answer, but continued to stroke her 
hand. 

Suddenly I found that I, too, was straining every nerve. 
Then I heard the shutting of a distant door, and the 
sound of footsteps coming down the thickly-carpeted 
passage. 

My companions sprang to their feet as the door opened 
to admit a tall young girl with bandaged eyes and an old 
woman, seemingly a nurse, who carried the girl’s hat and 
cloak. 

The girl paused on the threshold, while I— gazed 
wondering. It would seem impossible that any face in 
which the eyes were covered could express such rapture 
as radiated from hers. She held out her hands with a 
gesture that ‘was in itself a benediction, and said simply : 
‘‘ Dears, I can see—it is so beautiful.” 


He was Thinking. 


Dusk was falling, and the lamps of Piccadilly feebly 
contending with a misty fog showed blurred grey haloes 
against the darkness. Hansoms and cabs flitted by comet 
like; horse hoofs clattered painfully on greasy wood as 
the red Hammersmith omnibus, nearly full, lurched past 
St. James’s-street. Half a minute later the conductor 
rang, and the vehicle, slowly stopping, awaited the pas- 
senger. He came up with moderate haste, a well-dressed, 
elderly man, and, grasping the rail with one hand, instead 
of mounting the step, stood in apparent deep reflection. 

‘‘ Where for, sir?” rasped the conductor, in a voice 
pregnant with interrogation. 

The old gentleman stared, silent, serious-eyed for about 
five seconds, and then, in a tone of mild reproof at being 
disturbed— 

‘“‘T was thinking,” pause. ‘“ Ah-h,” with a sudden rush 
of inspiration, ‘‘ South Kensington Station.” 

‘‘Brompton white "bus, just behind.” The conductor 
hurled the information as, with ferocious energy, he 
simultaneously rang the bell and stamped the foot- 
board. 

Then, as we clattered forward, he turned to us inside, 
and throwing into his voice an infinity of scorn and 
contempt, ejaculated : 

“‘He was thinking.” 





The Book Market. 


Reading in America. 


“Tue six books that are now being most read in the United 


States and Canada, according to the American Bookman’s 


returns, are: 

1. The Day’s Work. 
. The Battle of the Strong. 
Red Rock. 
. Adventures of Frang¢ois. 
The Castle Inn. 
. Roden’s Corner. 


Red Rock is a novel by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, and we 
describe it this week in our ‘Notes on Novels.” The 
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Adventures of Francois is Dr. Weir Mitchell’s new book. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, although not mentioned in the above 
list, is very popular in the States. It is, indeed, first 
favourite in Albany, Atalanta, Ga., Cleveland, 0., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Rochester, N.Y. The writers of 
romantic adventures seem to be as much read as ever. 
Indeed, the six most popular books in America are all of 
this class, or near it. Mr. Crockett’s Red Aze and Mr. 
Parker’s The Battle of the Strong must be added to them. 
In St. Paul, Minnesota, there is little room for any other 
kind of book. There the people are reading : 


. The Day’s Work. 
2. The Adventures of Francois. 
. Rupert of Hentzau. 
. Red Rock. 
. Red Axe. 
3. Roden’s Corner. 


Mr. Jerome’s Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow is 
decidedly in ——- for it figures in lists coming from six 
centres. 

We do not notice much war literature, but the following 
titles are suggestive: Mr. Dooley: In Peace and War, A 
Yankee Volunteer, and The Gunner Aboard the Yankee. 
These books, however, are not more read than Tattle Tales 
of Cupid, or Penelope’s Progress. 

Here are a few typical lists : 


NEW YORK. 
. The Day’s)Work. Kipling. 
2. Red Rock. Page. 
3. Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 
- The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
- Battle of the Strong. Parker. 
3. Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
. Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. 
2. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 
3. Gloria Mundi. Frederic. 
- Day’s Work. Kipling. 
. Castle Inn. Weyman. 
j. Roden’s Corner. Merriman. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Mr. Dooley : In Peace and in War. 
2. The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
3. Adventures of Frangois. Mitchell. 

. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 
5. Home Life in Colonial Days. Earle. 
}, Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. When Knighthood was in Flower. Caskoden. 
2. An Idyll of the Wabash. Nicholas. 

. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

. Red Rock. Page. 

- A Day’s Work. Kipling. 


}. Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Great Salt Lake Trail. Inman. 

. The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
3. Buccaneers and Pirates. Stockton. 

. The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

. The Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 
}. Red Rock. Page. 
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The Books of 1898. 


To the Publishers’ Circular the literary world is in- 
debted for a tabular record of the book productions of 
another year. One learns without much surprise that the 
output showed a decline of 410 volumes on 1897. The- 
Spanish-American war and political excitements generally 
probably account for this ; for, busy as the autumn season 
was, it could hardly be expected to make up for the 
inactivity which was so noticeable throughout the spring 
and summer. The following table, which we quote from 
our contemporary, explains itself : 


Booxs PuBLisHED In 1898. 
New Books. New Editions. 


Theology, Sermons, Biblical, &c. ... ... 5385... 183 
Educational, Classical, and Philological 732... 189 
Novels, Tales, and Juvenile Works... 1,758 ... G44 
Law, Jurisprudence, &c. ... ... ...  ... ae 46 
Political and Social Economy, Trade, &e. ow 97 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works . 263... 32 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research 133... 39 
History, Biography, &. ... ... ... ... 4° 
Poetry andthe Drama ..._.... » 200. ... 81 
Year-Books and Serials in Volumes jas 347... -- 
Medicine, Surgery, &. ... ay 160... 36 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, &e. ee 36 
Miscellaneous, _— — not 

Sermons ... ... 436... 30 


6,008 


Sussgcts. 
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Correspondence. 
A Little Mistake. 


Srr,—The writer of ‘‘ Things Seen ” in your last number 
would have made ‘‘ The Mail Train” more interesting had 
he told us on what railway it was that he saw the red light 
on the front of the engine and the green light at the tail 
of the train carrying her Majesty’s mail. No wonder an 
“absurd enthusiasm” swept over him, and that he 
‘‘sprang on to the gate and bared his head” at seeing 
such very unusual things.—I am, &c., A. G. D. 

January 16, 1899. 


A Word for the Press Reader. 


Str,—Dealing with the question of the rights of authors 
and publishers in respect to corrections, a literary para- 
graphist remarked the other day that although “ making 
the author responsible for anything above 25 per cent. of 
the charge sounds reasonable enough, it tends to throw 
upon authors what should properly be done by printers’ 
readers.” The innuendo contained in the latter part of this 
statement is unfair, I consider, to a class of literary 
helpers whose services, to say the least, are insufficiently 
recognised by authors and writers alike. Those who are 
in the front rank as Uittérateurs are always ready to 
acknowledge the assistance of a capable proof-reader; 
while a certain class of writers leave to the reader work 
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that pertains legitimately to the author. How many dates 
does the reader verify? how many grammatical blunders 
rectify ?—to say nothing of the work entailed in maintain- 
ing a consistency in the spelling of classical and historic 
names and localities, too frequently disregarded by the 
writer. A distinguished publisher not long since termed 
the press corrector the ‘‘ author’s friend ””—a designation 
that was re-echoed at the time by several eminent men of 
letters, despite the annoyance to which they are occasionally 
subjected when some atrocious blunder escapes detection. 
When, for example, one sees in the literary columns of a 
well-known daily ‘The Chambroid Nautilus” and almost 
the next day the title of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s novel trans- 
formed into ‘‘ Asylum,” press-readers share the chagrin 
with writers, aware as they are that capable readers can 
only be secured for, if not a liberal, at any rate a fair 
salary. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, who has had, perhaps, more deal- 
ings with printers’ readers than any other author, and 
has more than once been subjected to ridicule on account 
of their alleged remissness, has on several occasions 
acknowledged his indebtedness to these too frequently 
depreciated functionaries of the printing-office. Mr. Lang 
has told the story of how it came about that a line in 
the Zempest quoted by him in a magazine article recently 


appeared in this guise: “the dark backward and Shake- - 


speare of time.’ Mr. Lang was probably unaware, how- 
ever, that his article was read by an inexperienced person 
who was not a press-reader. Theword “abysm” was queried 
in the proof; in returning which Mr. Lang graciously 
gave the authority, when the incompetency and ignorance 
of the novice was made manifest by the perpetration of 
the above reading. The reader has so frequently to 
submit to indignities at the hands of the ‘‘ printer,” in- 
variably his mental inferior, that the recognition and 
sympathy of editors, writers for the press, and authors 
generally, should be enlisted on his behalf.—I am, &c., 


January 2, 1899. J.G. 





Book Reviews Reviewed. 


Tue Daily Chronicle critic deprecates any 
technical criticism of Mr. Hardy’s poems 
as ‘‘an uncalled-for pedantry.” 


Readers who care more for outward form in verse than 
for the utterance of a human spirit will find little to their 
taste in Mr. Hardy’s Wessex Poems. Those, on the other 
hand, who are interested to see a strong and sombre 
character expressing itself, in an imperfectly-mastered 
medium, no doubt, but with marked originality and high 
literary power, will be fascinated by the contents of this 
singular book. Towards the completion of Mr. Hardy’s 
mental portraiture it gives invaluable aid; not less in 
those pieces which are ‘‘ dramatic and personative” than 
in those which may be taken as direct utterances of a 
mood or thought. There is life and feeling on every page 
of the book ; prick it, and it bleeds. 


As is well known, Mr. Hardy has illustrated his poems 
with a number of original drawings. Two of these are 


** Wessex Poems.” 
By 
Thomas Hardy. 
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reproduced on another page. The Daily Chronicle’s critic 
allies the poems to the drawings thus : 

It is evident throughout that Mr. Hardy has not acquired 
perfect freedom in the use of his pencil. The attraction of 
his work is that of extremely able and original effort, not 

- of thorough accomplishment. And this is exactly the case 

with his verse as well. Its interest, its merit, is psycho- 
logical rather than technical, though there are a few pieces 
(as there are a few drawings) whose technical quality also 
is very noteworthy. 
The critic of the St. James’s Gazette is more severe. He 
narrows the limits of Mr. Hardy’s poetry and drawings : 

The only thing in the volume which really seems to us to 
show any proper lyrical genius is the ‘‘ Stranger’s Song.” 
Mr. Hardy, in fine, is not a poet, but he has an odd twist 
in his literary composition which even in his prose gives it 
a poetical touch, and which when he is using a metrical 
form cannot desert him, and is occasionally, but by no 
means continuously, assisted by it. Neither is Mr. Hardy 
an illustrator, in spite of his illustrations. His drawings 
are partly those of an architect, such as he was brought up 
to be, and partly those of a literary man with a pencil, who 
can draw enough to please himself. The consequence is 
that these efforts are all personal impressions, sidelights on 
the man and the author, and very remarkable as such. 
Whatever they are not, they are original, and significant. 
No admirer of Mr. Hardy’s novels can, therefore, ignore 
so autobiographical a commentary. 

The Outlook compares Mr. Hardy’s poems with Mr. 
Meredith’s : 

They are interesting revelations of feeling, never of 
intellectuality ; a singular contrast to those of Mr. Hardy’s 
illustrious contemporary, Mr. Meredith. Mr. Meredith 
glows, walks ardently through the beloved ways of nature, 
contemplates dazzling heights and developments of intelli 
gence; Mr. Hardy stands still.and broods. A few of the 
ballads are direct, dramatic, entirely successful in their 
way. There are a few derivative pieces—inspired by 
Elizabethan and also eighteenth-century sources. 

' Literature finds that the salt of the poems is Mr. Hardy’s 
‘bitter humour, and the relentless handling of the irony 
of human fortunes.” Where these elements are lacking 
there is dreariness, as in the following painful picture : 


The two were silent in a sunless church, 
Where mildewed walls, uneven paving-stones, 
And wasted carvings passed antique research, 
And nothing broke the clock’s dull monotones. 


Leaning against a wormy poppy-head, 

So wan and worn that he could hardly stand ; 
For he was soon to die—he softly said, 

‘* Tell me you love me ”’—holding hard her hand. 


She would have given a world to breathe ‘‘ Yes” truly, 
So much his life seemed hanging 6n her mind ; 

And hence she lied, her heart persuaded thoroughly 
*T was worth her soul to be a moment kind. 


But the sad need thereof, his nearing death 
So mocked humanity that she shamed to prize 
A world conditioned thus, or care for breath 
When Nature such dilemmas could devise. 


On these lines the critic remarks : 


The piteous little scene might have come straight out of 
one of Mr. Hardy’s later novels. It might be some weak, 
unhappy, prematurely-dying Jude who pleads thus, to be 
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thus answered. And the woman, fresh from her pious 
fraud, might have revolted, as here, against the scheme of 
things. But what could be more flat and ineffective than 
the four concluding lines in which her reflections are 
embodied! What more laboriously sought and less *‘in- 
evitable” than their phrasing! There is better than this 
in the volume, but there is also worse; it is no unfair 
sample of the whole; and the whole, we fear, is conclusive 
as to the unfitness of this medium of expression for 
Mr. Hardy’s genius. 


The critic of the Atheneun sums up as follows : 


We do not conceal our opinion that Mr. Hardy’s success 
in poetry is of a very narrow range. Heis entirely depen- 
dent for his inspiration upon this curiously intense and 
somewhat dismal vision of life, which is upon him almost 
as an obsession. Where he is not carried along by this, 
his movement is faltering, and his touch prosaic. But 
within such close limits his achievement seems to us to be 
considerable, and to be of a kind with which modern 
poetry can ill afford to dispense. There is no finish or 
artifice about it: the note struck is strenuous, austere, 
forcible ; it is writing that should help to give backbone to 
a literature which certainly errs on the side of flabbiness. 
And this applies to diction as well as sentiment. 





Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 15. 


Last week we printed a list of twenty-eight books presented by 
Mr. Birrell to a small public institute, and we asked our readers to 
supplement it with a further list of similar character and equal 
size, This was Mr, Birrell’s choice : 


Politics: Burke’s Selected Works, Bright’s Speeches, Bage- 
hot's Zhe English Constitution. Biography and History : 
Lockhart’s Lives of Scott and Burns, Boswell’s Johnson, 
Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, French Revolution, Past and Present, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and Macaulay's History. Poetry : 
Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth (Mr. Morley’s 
edition), and The Golden Treasury of Song. Fiction: Six of 
Scott’s novels; Don Quiwote, The Pilgrim's Progress. Miscel- 
laneous: Essays of Elia, Selections from William Hazlitt, and 
Hugh Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters, 


So many replies have come in this week, that the task of choosing 
the best has been a very arduous one. After a careful collation of 
the various lists, we have decided that that contributed by Mr. 
J. B. Lamb, of 25, Ryde-street, Hull, is, all things considered, 
the most satisfactory, and to Mr. Lamb, therefore, a cheque for a 
guinea has been sent. These are his suggestions : 


Politics: Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England; On 
Liberty, John 8. Mill; Life of Cobden, John Morley. Bio- 
graphy: Life of Charles Kingsley; Life of Charles Darwin. 
History : Dean Farrar’s Life of St. Paul; Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, Motley ; Short History of the English People, Green ; 
History of Our Own Times, Justin McCarthy. Poetry: Keats ; 
Byron ; Tennyson ; T. H. Ward’s Selections from the English 
Poets ; Longfellow ; Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Fic- 
tion: Jane Eyre,C. Bronté; Vanity Fair, Thackeray; West. 
ward Ho! C, Kingsley ; David Copperfield, Dickens ; Pickwick. 
Dickens ; Silas Marner, G. Eliot; Lorna Doone, Blackmore ; 
Ordeal of Richard Feverei, G. Meredith. Miscellaneous : 
Macaulay's Hssays ; Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects ; 
Compleat Angler, Izaak Walton ; Natwral History of Selborne, 
G. White ; Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin. 


We may not consider this ideal, but the choice of the majority is 
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sound and is informed by more thoughtful sympathy than has been 
exercised by many other competitors, who seem to have forgotten 
that the readers of the books were to be members of “a small public 
institute." Mr. Lamb, again, has remembered that the list was to 
be supplementary to Mr. Birrell’s ; other competitors have practically 
done Mr. Birrell’s work again—that is to say, have chosen similar 
subjects and apportioned them to different authors. Second to Mr. 
Lamb’s list we should put that contributed by Mr. H. T. Francis, 
of Caius College, Cambridge, which runs as follows : 


Politics : J.S8, Mill On Liberty and On Repres: ntative Govern- 
ment. Biography and History: Plutarch’s Lives (North or 
Langhorne’s Version) ; Froissart’s Chronicles (Johnes Version) ; 
Napier's Peninsular War; Green’s Short History of English 
People ; Southey's Life of Nelson. Poetry: Pope’s Homer ; 
Crabbe ; Percy’s Reliques; Keats; Byron's Childe Harold. Fic- 
tion: De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe ; Le Sage’s Gil Blas; Arabian 
Nights ; Dickens’s Pickwick ; J, Austen’s Pride and Prejudice ; 
G. Eliot's Scenes from Clerical Life ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair ; 
Fielding’s Jom Jones. Miscellaneous : Milton's Prose Works ; 
Goldsmith's Works (Globe Edition) ; Cowper’s Letters ; Addi- 
son’s Spectator; Yule’s Marco Polo; Kinglake's Zothen; 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain; Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist ; 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 


If a census of all our lists were taken, the twenty-eight books 
mentioned most frequently would be found to differ considerably 
from either of the selections we have printed. This is the popular 
choice : 

Mr. Spencer’s Sociology and Smith’s Wealth of Nations ; Mr. 
Lee’s Life of Shakespeare ; Prescott’s Mexicv and Peru, Froude’s 
Short Studies, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Grote’s Greece, Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, Green's Short History, and McCarthy's Own 
Times ; Pope’s Homer, Dryden, Tennyson, Byron, Keats, and 
Browning ; Robinson Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, Pickwick, 
David Copperfield, Esmond, Vanity Fair, and Westward 
Ho! and the Spectator, De Quincey’s Opium Euter, White’s 
Selborne, and Darwin's Natwralist’s Voyage. 


Possibly there is among our readers some philanthropist who 
wishes to give five pounds’ worth of books to a public institution- 
He might glean useful hints from this competition, We would 
commend to his notice, in addition to those which we have named, 
a few books mentioned only once or twice in these lists : Froude’s 
English Seamen, Mahan’s Life of Nelson, Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
Jefferies’ Field and Hedgerow, Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy, Thoreau’s 
Walden, and Jusserand’s English Wayfuring Life. 


Replies also received from: H. E. G. E., Tenby; W. J. B., 
Cambridge; M. C. E., Forest Hill; F. W. R., London; P. A. K., 
Dalkeith ; M. T. P., Chester; J. R. F., Bellshill ; Miss A., Bowdon ; 
H. C., Southport ; Miss S., Southbourne; L. N., Bolton; H. R., 
Hayle; H. H., Rushwarp; T. B. D., Bridgwater; G. H. M. G., 
London; A, 8. W., Edinburgh; J. G., North Shields; W. E. &., 
Penzance ; R. E. R., Oxford ; W. G. G., Oxford ; G. A. 8., London ; 
F. F. H., Anerley ; K. K., Belfast; E. M. R. S., London; J.8. L., 
Newcastle ; A. T. B., Forshire; A. M. B, Watton; J. P.S., Acton ; 
G. W. C., Edinburgh ; M. A. W., Welford; W. T. C., Roundhay ; 
8. O. G., London ;.8, G. N. G., London; A. B., Gartcosh ; F. 8., 
Belfast; G. S., Thirsk; R. S., Headingley; A. C., Edinburgh ; 
G. C. H., Stockwell; Y. H., West Hampstead; T. A. B., Leeds; 
R. H., Edinburgh; H. M. H., Clapham; J. G., Peckham ; A. &., 
London; J. A. S., Kilburn; J. T., Streatham ; H. C. W., Herne 
Hill ; C. T. B., Beckenham ; J. R M., Westbourne Park ; A. G. §., 
Brockley ; W. W., Cambridge ; Mrs. L., Richmond ; F. W. E., West 
Kirby ; F. H. H., Hull; W. C. F., Birmingham ; W. M., York; 
W. H. 8., Killiney ; F. J. B., Winchester ; J. W., Dundee ; A. L.S. W., 
Kensington ; M. Z. H., Chelsea; L. F. P., Oxford; A. R. B., Great 
Malvern; J. M. M, Ealing; J. B., Carlisle; B. H., London; 
M. N. A., Barnes ; W. J., Glasgow; D. V., Winchelsea; W. J. L., 
Durham; F. K., Sheffield; P. B., Liverpool; J. M., Glasgow ; 
R, W. M., London ; C, E. F., London ; H. H, J. F., Sutton ; E. T. P., 

treatham ; W. M.; C. J. M. A.; and R.8, P.C. A. 
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Competition No. 16. 


Too many books already exist, and yet it is probable that most of 
our readers have a pet scheme for some volume that ought to be 
written, some work that is, they believe, really wanted. We ask 
competitors this week to name one or more books which do not 
exist, but which in their opinion should exist. A cheque for a 
guinea will be awarded to the author of the best suggestion. The 
kind of literature is left to the competitor. It may be biography, 
history, travel, or whatever he likes ; but we make this restrictinn 
—that the book must be one it would be possible to write. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p.107. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 








The ‘‘ Academy” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 
An Offer to Authors. 


THE Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the ACADEMY invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ AcADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements. 
POACHING ADVENTURES. By “ OuTLAwW.” 
A proposal for publication has been made. 
STREPHON DEVEREUX. By J. P. Jay. 
Mr. Jay is a bright, clever, even subtle writer; but——. 
‘* Proboscia, the scene of the adventures of Strephon Devereux,”’ 
he says, ‘‘lies north of Elysia, east of Imperia, south of 
Phantasmagoria, and west of Bravaria.” This schoolboy-like 
fooling would have justified our reading no farther. It is 
purposeless, and not even incidentally amusing. We read on, 
however, and were much struck with what we found. The 
tale is full of duels and brawls and love-affairs, all recounted 
with animation, yet without effort; and some of the dialogue is 
unusually good. Still, it is always with difficulty that we 
sustain ouriaterest. Mr. Jay has to go on with his machinery— 
the ‘‘ Proboscians,” the “ Elysians,” and all the other un- 
realities—and we are bored. It is a pity. Had the writer 
been content with less fantastic terminology, his novel might 
have been successful. 


Scorra: A BorDER Srory. By ‘“‘ MELIoRA.” 

We have been frequently vexed during our reading of this 
book. Miss Jean, an elderly spinster, who is a leading 
character, was subject to headache, and had her hair cut so 
elose that ‘‘her ‘erown of glory’ bore a striking resemblance 
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to a carefully pared turnip.” Facetiousness of that kind is 
offensive and not in any other respect effectual. It would be 
useless for the author to explain that there really is a woman 
to whom the description applies. Facetiousness is not redeemed 
by the fact that there is rough truth init. The love-making 
scenes in ‘‘Scotia” are artificial and absurd. Miss Jean and her 
serving-maid are good characters, amusingly dealt with ; bui 
they do not suffice to make the story presentable. 


THE DEsIRE OF MARNO THE KING. By W. A. CorBeETT. 


This MS. is much too slight for the purposes of the ACADEMY 
Bureau. It is not longer than a complete story in a magazine. 
As it has come all the way from Winnipeg, however, we cannot 
dismiss it without sending to the author an expression of our 
good wishes. Mr. Corbett’s subject does not excite us, and his 
style, which is modelled on that of the Bible, is rather tiresome ; 
but he is a scholar, and has a praiseworthy respect for syntax. 
Our advice to him is that he should strive to find interest in 
modern themes and acquire a gayer habit of mind. 

A NOVEL. Br Z. Y. X. 

Z. Y. X. must avoid conventionalisms of expression. Then, 
if he describes an unusual character, the unusualness should be 
harmonious and convincing. He essays the style of Stevenson; 
but he is not successful. Still, there are germs of better things 
in this novel, and with pains and self-criticism Z, Y. X. might 
achieve something meritorious. 

EcHOES FROM ERATO. By HArRoitp LARZEN. 

Mr. Larzen writes verse; but he does not write it very well. 
In an address to ‘‘ A Violin,”’ his little volume opens thus : 

Dear soul of empyrean heights, 
Thou sweet protean voice ; 
We, loving, here, thy saltant flights 
Of melody, rejoice 
In thy mellifl’ous strains that flood 
With dulcet chords the soul ; 
And wake in mortal hearts the mood 
On Lethe’s breast to loll. 
It will be perceived from these lines that Mr. Larzen, whom 
we take to be a very young man, is in the stage of curiosity 
and wonder about things. That is promising, and we must 
not discourage him; but before wishing to have his feelings 
published he should wait until time and study have enabled 
him to find more articulate expression. 
Otp HALL, AND OTHER POEMS. By “ HIGHLAND.” 

Some of “‘ Highland’s” lyrics are bright and fresh ; but his 
blank verse is hardly successful. Blank verse is a very exact- 
ing mode : it requires peculiar inspiration to divest it of tedium. 
Sometimes “ Highland’’ is happy. For example : 

Youth’s golden morn of opportunity ! 

Lost precious hours, unprized when ye were here, 

Whose very wealth made life forget your worth 

And youth play wanton with the wingéd hours, 

Spending, poor prodigal, his mint of gold 

With both his hands, so anxious to be poor 

That never might grow rich again. 
‘‘Highland” should avoid such phrases as ‘‘ umbragecus 
shade,” which is redundant, and ‘‘loveliness unusual ’’— 
**unusual” can never be poetry. Then, “obliter” will not 
do for ‘‘ obliterate,” even to rhyme with ‘‘ bitter.” 


MavRIce’s Four SEAsons. By G. M. 8. 


This is a fairy tale. The illustrations, which are few, are 
exceedingly well drawn; and the tale itself is not bad as tales 
of the kind go. We fear, however, that we cannot do more for 
the author than giving her that opinion. To be published at 
all, the work should have been prepared for Christmas time ; 
but it reached us only a fortnight ago. 
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The Human Tragi-Comedy, by D. F. H.—Each of these MSS. 
is too short to fall within the scope of the ACADEMY Bureau. 





To Correspondents. 

C. F. K.—The plan which you siiggest is impracticable. 

L. L.—Able as it is, A Miser’s House” does not contain 
the elements of a popular success sufficient to warrant ott 
arranging to have the novel published. Why not submit it to 
the Editor of a weekly newspaper, such as the People, circu- 
lating in the region with which the tale deals ? 


=> 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, January 19. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Butler (H. M.), “ Lift Up Your Hearts”; or, Words of Good Cheer 
(Macmillan & Bowes) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 





Walker (J. G.), The Brides Of Deaths...........00c0..esccescccesssoseceseoses (Andrews) 5/0 
Hitchcock (G. 8.), In Rebel Moods ... ...0... «s.00-++-++-ee-ee(Simpkin Marshall) 2/0 
Jones (H. A.), The Masqueraders .......ccccccoccsssssccsereee eveeseeeees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Woodroffe (P.), Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare .............+..0++ (Dent) 3/6 
Martyn (E.), The Heather Field and Maeve .................. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Pe he a (Kegan Paul) 2/6 


Gray (J.), Goethe’s Satyros and Prometheus ...... (Glasgow Goethe Society) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Doyle (J. A.), Memoirs and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier ...... (Murray) 18,0 
Waliszewski (K.’, Marysienka, Marie de la Grange D'Arquien, Queen of 
aac TOG |... ccercaruienenccteiitnnctginetiiess siiesiceciehinewtiell (Heinemann) 
Andrews (W.), Bygone Church Life in Scotland ....................+.« (Andrews) 7/6 
Cadell (Gen, Sir R.), Sir John Cope and the Rebeilion of 1745...(Blackwood) 10/6 
Sell (Rev. E.), The Historical Development of the Quran 
(S.P.0.K. Press, Madr's) 
Dawe (Rev. C. 8.), The Growth and Greatness of our World-Wide Empire 
(Educational ews Association) 
Storey (Gi. A.), Sketches from Memory ....... svcsbenete «. (Chatto) 12/ 
Hill (G. B.), Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift . ...tUnwin) 12/0 
Hill (G. B.), Gordon in Central Africa . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Rea (H.), Tuscan Artists: Their Thought and Work.. .. (Redwey). Net 5/0 
Btubbs (C. W.), Charles Kingsley ..........0:08 ccccssseree nedeee ‘ced (Blackie & Fon) 2/6 
Orr (Rev. James), Neglected Factors in the we: of the Early Progress of 
Christianity  .........0 ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Verrey (M. M ), Memoirs ‘of the Vv erney Family. 'V GE, BVccevced (Lor gmars) 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Hamblen (H. E.), Tom Benton’s Luck. ...............--....(The Macmillan Co.) 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Spencer (B.), The Native Tribes of Central Australia ...... (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Benson (M.) and Gourlay (J.), The Temple of Mut in Asher......... (Murray) 21/6 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Berry (A.), A Short History of Astronomy ............00ece oe sees (Murray) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Meredith (G.), Poems (2 vols.)... eeeee + .+.../Constable) each 6/0 


Whyte-Melville (G. J.), COriB ...ccccccssssee » secceeeeesereeee (Ward, Lock & Co.) 3/6 
Heath (F. G.), Autumnal BABUED .coccvsvcscoscccsccesssocveces (Imperial Press, Ltd.) 
Saunders (H.), An Illustrated Manual of British Birds. Parts 13-15 

(Gurney & Jackson) 
Carey (R.N.), Lover Or Friend.........ccccccrssecsseeserseeersercenecseseees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Virginians.....ccescesssssesroeecesseseerees (Smith, Elder) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Primer (8.), Goethe’s Egmont ........0....06 + seseeesseseecerees (The Macmillan Co.) 
Robertson (J. L.), English Prose..........00cecsesserssssssssessesesseeees (Blackwood) 
Lapworth (C.), An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology ......... (Blackwood) 


Cambridge University Press. Lays of Ancient Rome; Cesar, De Bello 
Gallico III, and IV.; Xenophon, Anabasis IV.; Vergil, Aneid XIT. ; 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine; Boileau, L’Art Poétique; Shakespeare, 
TER, TCE TE, cccececcscccscccctcneses ctucsssdoed-sentescoscse, © cocscocssnineannesieses ese 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Birrell (A.) Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright in Books 
(Cassell) 


GG (Black wood 
The Antiquary. January-December, 1898 ...........<ceceeseeees coguasseqecs 











The Singer, by A. E. M.; In Fair Lianaber, by H. W. 8: ; 
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Bayne (W.), Stormouth’s Handy School Dictionary sessetrecete.. A Blackwood) 
Andersen (Dr. J. W.), The Power of Nature in{Disease..........«+-- deneeee( Clay 
Bennett (0, E,), Critique of Some Recent Subjective Theories 

(Cornell University) 
The Year's Art, 1899............0.. scseeees i (Virtue) 36 
Bain (F. W.), On the Reslication of the Possibl (Parker & Co.) 7/6 
Catalogue of Books at Mudie’s Library, 139 . (Mudie) 1/6 
Voorhees (E. B.), Fertilisers... ..........00--.0s00ce00 eee (The Macmillan Co.) 4/6 
Tarleton (F. A.), An Sveeiaction to the Mathemmtien! Theory of Attrac- 
tion ...... PITTI TTT titties baka tot trees (Longmans) 10/6 

















Announcements. 


The Life and Campaigns of the Right Hon. John Manners, 
Marquis of Granby, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Forces, is now upon the brink of publication, and Mr. Walter 
Evelyn Manners has bestowed much care on the production of 
this memoir. 

Tux Hon. John Fortescue has completed his History of the 
British Army, and it is expected to appear before the end of 
the month. Messrs. Macmillan will be the publishers. 


A THIRD edition of Prof. Andrew Seth’s Scottish Philosophy 
will shortly be published by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 
Although Prof. Seth has within the last year assumed the name 
of Pringle, Pattison, on succeeding to the Haining Estates in 
Selkirk and Roxburghshire, the old name is retained along with 
the new in this edition, and, to avoid confusion, the same course 
will be followed with the author’s other books. 


THE second edition of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s The Island Base 
is nearly exhausted, and a third edition is in the press. 


A NEw book, entitled In Storm and Strife, by Miss Jean 
Middlemass, author of A Girl in a Thousand, Hush Money, &c., 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish later on this year an 
elaborate edition of The Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, which 
Mr. W. G. Pogson-Smith, of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
editing. 

AmoneG the books which Messrs. Duckworth & Co. will 
publish during the coming Spring season will be the second 
edition of Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, by Sir Frederick 
Pollock. This new edition of the work has been revised 
throughout. The purpose of the book is to put before English 
readers an account, complete in itself and on a fairly adequate 
scale, of the life and philosophy of Spinoza. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will very shortly publish in book 
form the articles—written in the first place for Scribner’s 
Magazine—on The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns, by Richard 
Harding Davie. Mr. Davis has added a carefully considered 
summary of his impressions as war correspondent. 


Mr. Jonn Lone will publish at once a novel entitled 
Oswald Steele, by Gibbon Berkley. The plot turns on 
Ritualism. 

THE second volume of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.'s series of 
‘* Medieval Towns” will be devoted to Rouen, and will be 
published very shortly. It is the work of Mr. Theodore 
Andrew Cook, whose two volumes upon Old Touraine are the 
best attestation of his ability to deal with French historical 
and topographical subjects. 

A SERIES of articles appeared in the Saturday Review during 
last year, under the initial ‘“‘ X,” in which the right of some 
well-known people to the arms they used was seriously ques- 
tioned. These articles, which have been revised and consider- 
ably added to, will be published in a volume very shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. HvuTcHINSON announce for publication early in 
February Fields, Factories, and Workshops, a contribution to 
the science of economics by Prince Kropotkin. 
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CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








DULAU & ©0., a7, s0n0 ‘SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDIOAIS.—JATALOGUES rent on epplication. 


T7‘RENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of th the 
RIGU TERETE Homi! of —A_ comprehensive 
CATALOGUE (wi Note) ocpteining the chef- 
d@’e@uvres of hy Dent 7 teenth Cent: ch Artists and 
Engra —J. Pearson Co., 5, Pall Sati Pine Pp 


IMPORTANT. —PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


He 
nue i 
a 
ai 
ee 





coverlag & 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
> given to anyone wishing to commence 


the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
ing Departments conducted. 
Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


AUTHORS’ AC GENS lie. J. EVELEIGH 





Si gount PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
PENED for LENT 


efter ees 
a Medical iad ae 


ualified 
About 70 it. of the yy who 
— their early education at 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE A AND LITERATURE. 
Professor A. J, BUTLER, M.A. 
be New PROSPECTUS of this Department is Now Ready. 
Apply T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES. 
FRENCH LITERATURE, 

The Ninth Series of LECTURES will be delivered in French 
on FRIDAY BVENINGS (Jan. ath, Keb, 10th and 24th, 
March 10th and 24th), at 8.30 p.m y Prof. H. LALLEMAND, 
B.-0s-L., B.-ts-Se., Officier Ay &c, ‘Admirsion Free 








(without payment. or aoeaes 
Sy.iasus. 

I. EDMOND ABOUT (Francisque Sarcey). 

Il. JULIETTE LAMBER (Mme. Apa). 
III. LE ROMAN dans HISTOIRE (Imnerr de St. Amann). 
IV, ALPHONSE KARR, 

V. LE BIBLIOPHILE JACOB (Pav Lacrorx). 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 
YU iY Baers OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 
University Gradnates under 35 years of age. , £900 per 
annum. Pension, " t..4 annum on retirement. wu certain 





begs to that he has 
BUSINESS as an ‘AUTHORS J AGENT. From his josienate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade i is well qualified 
undertake the advantageous disposal of M3S., and will = 
lad to hear from Authors with this view. —Address Amberley 
ouse, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
——4 in pe ee Se tae oe nese ae 


assistance in Literar =. 
wiring a ce in Literary 


cong, of Se Socing Ses Sees e Press. 
undertaken from ‘Spanish. — A ~~ 
letter to D. O Datias 6 Purah hap or ani, — “Ran 


ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in Fine 
Condition. yt i fo. illustrated with 21 
reproductions of unique boo! — historical 
bi: indings.—J. Pearson @ "Co., 5, 1 Mall P 


vos AUTHORS and PUBLISH ERs. —The 

ERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOUKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addre 
Limiteds Watford, Lond 








ssed to the Manager, University Press, 
on. 





'SPE-WEITING tly and accurately 
—_ Be aks ia Me weds. ae, ped references. — 
Address, 18, Mortimer Crescen 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRERB BS Es BAR EG, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS on demand. 
Two La CENT. on CURRENT Lag tai Sf the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES aaa and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on te and ws ae monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD D 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT Ry LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MO 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars. post free 
i RANOIS K ith ful parti i 








after ’ service. Duties to commence on 
lst June, 1899. 2100 diowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of my ow duties, &., can be 
obtained from Sir Danie. = .0.M.G., hoting 
Agent-General for New South W: 9, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, 8 W., to whom appl. nations, Saline S00 
accompanied by y eight copies each Sustinental submitted, 
ust be sent an later than 18th February, 1899 


ABDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondar: y School. Minimum 
Salary, prospect of i g to the success 
of f_” School. 


being a he gt resort o, Sie Ageia coast, and a 
most desirable pense of sentenes mmnedgly) wil oe the 
indone (which is sata is eniarged * 








Duties to begin immed ately after the Summer Vacati 
pivpentions to be ~ 4, with James — Esq. Clerk to 
1 Ard Ayrshire, g with h bight 
Printed Copies of Testimonials, by the 15th y- Ei, 1899. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING .COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 





The COURSE of STUDY is to fit an 
emplo: Europe, I the Colonies. About 
« é tudents will aie eg, 1090. }— : J 
0 r them for Competition ‘men’ 
as A in — Worl a 


tate 
of partionlnes apply to » Pacunrane, at ee 


Just Published. Price 1s., per post 1s. 4d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


Manchester : 
| J. E. Connisu. 





London : 
Macmitian & Co, 





PANISH and PORTUG UESE. —A Literary 
Literaters, Ancient sad Motors DESIRES nk ogee 
COMPILATIONS, or WORK ot RESEARC C 
strand, r EN. ‘a, care of W. Cahill, | why" — 





‘““THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 16, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
105) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














THE LATE HAROLD FREDERIC. 


_ aes BADiOw oh been instructed to 

inh, Colonial, kad e COLLECTION of 

STA MPS. Eaithe Colonial, and Fy of th e late HAROLD 

FREDERIC. The Sal will take lace in the ARBITRATION 
ROOM, 63-64, Chancery Pe dy RY 9th and 10th, at 

6 o'clock. Catalogu conn vont -y a ain to the 

AUCTIONEER, at 331, iy Strand (Fiest Fisee). 


RATEAU de ESPERANCE, LADY 
MURRAY'S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTHORS and ARTISTS, situated in a most beautiful part 
of ee South of France, NOW OPEN.—Full ne) to be 
had 2 the Hun. Lapy Morrar, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 


OES, ‘OUT- OF- PRINT SUPPLIED. 


Please 5: ’ 
free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List a 
~Ho..anp Co,, Book Merchants, Cherry Birmingham. 


Street, 





MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpow; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MancuEstTeERr. 





COPIES HAVE BEEN 


200,00 ISSUED OF 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 
Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selec- 
tion of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for 
Reading and Recitation. Roxburgh binding, 616 
pages, price 3s, 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—‘ Far the best of the many 
books of the kind.” 


LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or, FIRST 
STEPS to FRENCH CONVERSATION. By F. 
GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 50 Woodcuts, Sixtieth 
Edition, Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, FIRST STEPS 
to GERMAN CONVERSATION. On the plan 
of “Le Petit Precepteur.” Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Loypoy: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E C. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli 
cation to the Publisher. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EF FS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 
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PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS | ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S ha heanieen rt 


“THE ACADEMY.” Just Published, " Qtemainen te: Oh 


--- —---——- — ‘“‘*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo-| ; h C 1 W. 
| ~sg"- Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By in t e rimean ar e 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 
’ The Freeman says: ‘‘ Preachers and teachers will 
containing them can still be obtained ; or | find in them many helpful suggestions.” 
’ The Glasgow Herald says: “ — will probably 
Complete Sets may be had separately for | interest and instruct many who would ‘an ordinary 


3s. 6d. sermon flee.’ By Capt. CODIAN. 


BEN JONSON. Just Published. Poss | wrt with Portraits, 
JOHN KEATS. — 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, , i ; 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. Sermons by English Congregational Ministers This work is particularly interesting 


nal 
TOM HOOD. from Wales. ; a. Ss be as ye Bev. to students of naval warfare. “ Capt. 


THOMAS GRAY. DANIEL WATERS. Codman relates his experiences of an 


The Z. it Ti “And hi b 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. thicty exactions pevtunite of preminent, an gad Goquens American Chartered Transport in the 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. +) yi -ry—)’ * peels Crimean War. The Crimean War is 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. the connecting link between old and 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, modern mothods ef warfare. 
LEIGH HUNT. 1s. 6d t free. 


s. 6d., pos 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Leec- 
LORD MACAULAY. tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 


The Manchester Guardi “Explains th Frontispiece. 
8. T. COLERIDGE. geaitien of religious "Dissent with, ques. —y ont Pp 


CHARLES LAMB. eloquence.” 198 pp. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. Price fe. 0, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Cm a eee 


SAMUEL PEPYS. THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. at dl 


y By J. HUNT COOKE. A Cl d Concise 
EDMUND WALLER. _Lwtiitbt<- London : 


WILKIE COLLINS. “The Spectator says: ‘‘ We make no apology, even 
JOHN MILTON. Ste for drawing attention to ‘SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
WILLIAM COWPER. London: 21 & 22 Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
CHARLES DARWIN. ae 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. “A brilliant book.” —Sketch, “ Particularly good.’’—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


MARVELL. 
og LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Letter from H.M, the Queers. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. “Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his 


Handbook which he has sent to Her Majest 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. “ Nothing Soaien auntie taeda ST sates Weekly. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. “ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. PHELPS, American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT 

FRANCIS BACON BROWNING. ra ag KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 

. BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
HENRIK IBSEN, THE NORTH WALES COA T 








The following have appeared, and the numbers 




















"BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MA 


ALEXAN DER & SHEPHEARD. He aye uaa HASTINGS, and ST. oo a 


ELL. 
M MELYEES, TH, BOLGELL WORCESTE GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM, 
Newsp aper, agazine, LLANDRINDOD WELLS aris SPAS of MID-WALES. 


AND 





“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Gener al P r inters . ** Most emphatically tops them all.””—Daily Graphic. 


= SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans 


printers or “tHe acavemy,” | LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. ©. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall 
School Board for London. Tunnel, &c., and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places 
of Interest. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, | aia Ednggien: DARA ENODET | hi sis 
ndaon : SIMPKIN, RSH. ILTON ENT 0., é 
27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. The Railway Bookstalls; and all Bookseller’, 


AND PRINTERS TO THE 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’'S LIST. 








IN PREPARATION, READY AT ONCE. 


The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of 
Lieut. Johansen, the sole companion of 
Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 


350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


WITH NEARLY 70 BEAUTIFULLY-PRINTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


WITH NANSEN IN THE 
NORTH. 


By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 


The success of Dr. Nansen’s expedition was due in no small 
degree to Lieut. Johansen’s wonderful powers of endurance and in- 
domitable pluck. Johansen’s story has all the interest of a romance 
and is essentially a popular account of the great enterprise. The 
adventures and vicissitudes make up a romance of real life which 
has never been exceeded by any previous trustworthy story of 
travel and adventure, and it will undoubtedly prove one of the most 


popular books of travel of the year. 
THE 


WITH NANSEN IN 
NORTH. 


By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 


*,* The Publishers believe that this is the first instance on 
record of an important work of travel being first published at such 
a cheap price, most first issues of similar books being sold at 18s. 
or £2 2s. The format is, however, in no way inferior to these 
more expensive editions. 





The Times says: “‘* Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ isthe most universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.’ 


JUST PURLISHED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 


Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; balf-calf, 25s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


“The mention of oates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ tke wonderful. 
‘Haydn’ is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious 
history of every country and of almost everything under the sun—and on 
many subjects it is a veritable statistical encyclopedia. Are you interested 
BMBsesees or apy mortal thing you like to name? ‘Yon will fino out all about 
them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and recent. In short, 
‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 


Prospectus and Specimen Paye sent post free cn application. 





Messrs. WARD. LOCK & CO. are now publishing 
A New and Handsome Library Edition of 
THE NOVELS OF 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


“THE NOVELIST, THE VATES SACER, OF FIELD SPORTS AND 
LONDON SOCIETY.”—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late G. J. Whyte-Melville. uniting, as be did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sporteman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the sale of his works bas always 
been large, the Publisbers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy. of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels. Each 
volume will be iliustrated by front-rank artista. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Diekinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 
A. A. Turbayne. 





JUST READY. 
KATERF ELTO. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 


“ The story of ‘ Katerfelto’ is already well known to many of my readers, 
but even those will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Oo.’s edition is a marvellous awe ay worth ; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ‘ Katerfelto’ is indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr, Ciement K, Suorrer in the Sketch. 


CERISE. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Ss 


“*Cerise’ rank as one of the author's best books. It has long enjoyed 
great popularity, and in this fine Library Edition the story will, no doubt, 
secure fresh readers in abundance. No better set of these favourite novels 
could be desired, binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the best.” 


Nottingham Guardian. 
SARCHEDON. 


Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. 


“Tt will be long before these excellent stories lose their charm for those who 
like a strong sporting interest, healthy sentiment, and lively narrative.” 
St. James’s Go zette. 


TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 


SONGS and VERSES, and 
THE TRUE CROSS. 
Tilustrated by 8. E, Waller. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 
INSIDE the BAR. 


Illustrated by John Charlton. 


BLACK BUT COMELY. tuustrated by 8. E. Waller 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL: 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by Amprost Watton. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 


“‘Mr, Boothby’s story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels.”—Christian World. 

“ This stirring tale ranks next to ‘ Dr. Nikola’ in the list of Mr. Bootbby’s 
novels. It is an excellent an of workmanship, and we can heartily recom- 
mend it,”—British Weekly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each, 
Profusely Illustrated by Srantey L. Woop. 


LUST of HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lnmrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


= 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


UNDER the ROWAN TREE. By 
ALAN A. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” 
° Me St. Aubyn has written a capital book. 
St. James's Gasette. 


A S00ND EDITION NOW READY. 
“ The best novel Mr. G. B. Fitzgerald has pues 


THE STIGMA By G. Beresford 
FITZGERALD, Author of “ An Odd Career,” &. Cloth 6s. 
“ A daring novelty in fictional literature. se Dail y Telegraph 
“ A brightly- written book.”—Morning Post. 
“* The Stigma’ is a clever book.”—Herefor’ Times _ 
SECOND EDITION. 
* An out-and-out entertaining, exciting, and clever romance.’ 


THE RAINBOW FEATHER. By 


FERGUS HUME. Cloth, 6s. 
“The author of * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab has sur- 
passed himself in this brilliant narration.”—/rish Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY GRANVILLE GRAHAME. 


IN the DAYS GONE BY. cic, «. 


“ The story has considerable } pat. It is well expressed, and 
has been carefully elaborated.” ilyMal 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. WINCHESTER. 


LITTLE KING RANNIE. By the 


Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows,” &c. Cloth, és. [Just out. 
“It is most cleverly written, and , ~- prove one of the 
most charming stories of the year.”—A berdeen Jourval. 


NEW BOOK BY W. BRAUNSTON JONES. 


A BRACE of YARNS. By the 
Author of “ | oy &c. Crown (eas cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
“There is m the stories a certain bi mat adventure 

that maintains the interest of the 1 | *Phey should tind 

many ers.” —Scotsman. 
NEW NOVEL BY | HARLEY RODNEY. 


HORATIO. By the Author of 


“ Hilda,” &. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
es * This isa cleverly-conoeived tale. 
to read.”. 








The book is pleasant and 











NEW EDITION pute ea eutnee NOVEL BY 


IN the NAME of LIBERTY. By 


the Author of “A Futal Silence,” “The Beautiful Soul.” 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Third Edition. 


Diesy, Lone & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Authors ame ont in their MS3S., suitable for ome publication, 
ith a view to im @ immediate consideration. 


F, v. WHITE & 0. $LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 1s, 


THE SENTIMENTAL MARIA. 


By the Author of “ Grip.’ 





J. G. LYALL’S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


THE MERRY GEE GEE: 


How to Breed, Break, and Ride Him 


For’ard away, and the Noble Art of Backing 
Winners on the Turf. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 


By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Illustrated by Stantexy L. Woon. 


“DIVIL-MAY-CARE.” 
By MAY CROMMELIN, 
Author of “ Queenie,” “ Violet Vyvian, M.F.H.” 


THE COST OF HER PRIDE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress.” 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “Girls will 
be Girls,” &c, 


F. ‘YY. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 








SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIST. 


New Work by the Rev. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
On February Ist. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 
CONFORMITY ann CONSCIENCE 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Caynow ResrpentTiary oF OaNnTERBURY, 
Author of “* Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. 


rwe NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


t all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Way of a ne a “Oh, What a Plague is Love!” 
“The Handsome Brandons,”’ 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart, Author of “ The Fall of a Star.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. ConTENTs :-— 
= QUEEN’S TWIN. By Miss Sarnamz Oxwz ; A SUMMER TRIP TO ——— THIBET. By 


BWETT. Mrs Agcarsatp Lirr. 
THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS,—XXXVL.-XLIV. 


SENTIMENT AND D FEELIN’. w M. E. Franeis. 

LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE, WESTERN PRECURSORS OF DANYE. By Miss 
A ben — WIT. By Sir Roserr 
By E. and H. 











Eveanor Hut. 
Epecum THt HUMOURS OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
THE FLYING SQUADRON. LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. VIL-X. By 8. R. 
Heron. Crocxstt. 


London : SMITH. ELDER & CO.. 15, Waterloo Place 
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